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From the Quarterly Review. | quest which enriched — and the retribution 
1. Notice des Tableauc exposés dans les; Which reduced— what may not be gath- 
Galeries du Musée Impérial du Louvre.|ered by way of comment from the che- 


Par Frédéric Villot: 3e partie. Ecoles 
d'Ttalie et d’Espagne. 138e édition. 


Paris. 

2. Histoire du Louvre. Par le Comte 
Clarac. 1 vol. 

3. Supplementary Despatches of Field-Mar- | 


shal the Duke of Wellington. Occupa- 
tion of France by the Allied Armies, 
Surrender of Napoleon, and Restoration 
of the Bourbons. Vol. XI. 

4. Correspondance de Napoléon I. Par 
ordre de l’Empereur Napoléon II. 


Tue chief events of a nation’s life are 
presented to the historian under various 


| the sight. 





quered records of the great museums of the 
Louvre! Historical Paris, however present 
to the mind’s eye, is fast disappeariag from 
The Tuileries are not what 
they were. The salons of the Louvre 
would puzzle those who trod them last in 
1814; but a retrospect of their contents, 
all shifted and changed as they have been, — 
still speaks as clearly as ever to the student 
of history, equally in what is no longer 
there as in those portions which have de- 
scended safe to the present day through 
all the foaming cataracts of French history. 
Considered geographically, socially, and 
eae a France as a country, and the 


forms. It is not only the main stream of| Freach as a race, may be said to have been 


public affairs which reflects the character 
of the age. Every tiny rill and pool equal- 





predestined to the early possession and ap- 
preciation of those objects of taste which 


ly renders back an image; all alike show, are among the most defensible idols of hu- 


that the same tide has swept them, the same 
storm perturbed them. Each has a par- 
ticular speech and language, but the story 
is the same, and may sometimes be deci- 
phered with greater distinctness in che part 
than in the whole. More particularly do 
we look for the high-water marks and other 
signs of the social weather oa those luxu- 
ries and adornments whick cluster round 
the more exposed porticas of the social 
structure. Obscure things, like lowly peo- 
ple, escape “those tempests which fly over 
ditches ;” but the anaals of a jewel will be 
found identical witd those of an empire. 
And especially are these varying water- 
marks discernibie to the philosophic eye 
along the walis which have witnessed the 
formation, growth, and fluctuations of great 
collections of art and virti, the records of 
which are among the clearest and most 
copious commentaries on the pages of gen- 
eral history. How much, for instance, 
might be read of the closer details of the 
history of the Italian race, if the rise and 
fall and fall and rise of the great Medici 
accumulations could be now clearly traced ! 
How much is told by a glance at the cata- 
logue of the sale of King Charles I.’s col- 
lection by the Commonwealth! And above 
all, for the grandeur and taste that formed 
—the Terror which devastated —the con- 
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‘— was a collector. 


man worship. Most royal collections of 
other countries and later times owe their 
main formation to the policy which took 
advantage of the mal-government and de- 
generate needs of petty Italian princes. 
Thus, the walls of Charles I.’s palaces were 
clothed with the dismantlings of those of 
Mantua, and the Gallery of Dresden filled 
with the emptying of that of Modena. 
But the French were in the field before 
these ups and downs of the picture mar- 
ket began. It is not too much to say that 
the Court of France were earlier even than 
any secular power in Italy in patronage of 
artists and acquisition of works of art. 
Charles V. of France — reigned 1364-1380 
He decorated his resi- 
dences with sculpture and painting long 
vanished both from sight and record. This 
was more especially the case with, that 
small chateau, first a hunting-seat, then a 
prison, of which nothing more than the 
name “le Louvre” remains —the name it- 
self retained from a remote period, and 
forming one of those links between Past 
and Present which embrace the utmost 
possible contrast of ideas; being supposed 
to descend from (Silva) lupina, indicative 
of a neighbourhood curiously at variance 
with that which surrounds the present noble 
edifice. Charles V. first used the Louvre 
1347, 
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as a palace of residence, adding greatly to | ued by their scholars, placed Fontainebleau 
its extent, and enclosing it within the walls | in point of adornment, almost on a par with 
of Paris. He first also associated its name | the cotemporary glories of the Vatican, and 
with the conservation of rare and pre-| probably far above the questionable merits 
cious works; for there he placed the of the Palazzo del Té, at Mantua. Ben- 
Royal Library, rich with those galleries on) venuto Cellini added the éclat of his work 
a small scale which adorn the vellum pages | and exaggerated artistic character to this 
of ancient manuscripts. These, too, in period, and was one of the few faithful Ital- 
great portion followed the tide of particu-|ians in the King’s pay. He decorated the 
lar history, surging backwards and for-) royal banqueting tables with objects precious 
wards with it across the Channel; for| in workmanship and material. French art- 
many of these manuscripts were carried ists also, responding to the encouragement 
off to England in 1429, by the Duke of given by a monarch so enlightened in these 
Bedford, Regent of France; and many | respects, added their ations in sculp- 
were brought back in 1440 by the Princes | ture, painting, enamels, porcelain, &c.; so 
of Angouléme, on the termination of their | that Fontainebleau obtained the name of 
long captivity in England. “the little Rome.” Undeterred also by the 
The foundations, however, properly speak- | failure of his first attempt, Francis I. em- 
ing, of the collections “ de la maison du Roi” | ployed agents, honester than Andrea, to 
belong to a later monarch. If the story so| procure examples of antique sculpture — 
pertinaciously repeated of the letter of Fran- | figures and busts—from the then teeming 
cis I. to his mother, after the battle of Pavia, | soil of Rome. Or, when the object he cov- 
reporting the loss of all, “ fors Yhonneur,” | eted, such as the Apollo Belvedere, the Ve- 
has been proved by the evidence of the let- | nus, &c., was beyond purchase, casts were 
ter itself to be totally untrue, it is, at all taken for the King, and the work was exe- 
events, clear that he acquired and carried | cuted in bronze under a French sky. Some 
off from his Italian campaigns that respect | of these may still be identified in the Tuiler- 
for art which was an honour to his taste, and! ies gardens. 
a dowry to his country. Nor would it be| Smaller objects too, such as incised gems, 
far-fetched to attribute to the personal im-| medals, and coins, were sought for by this 
pression produced by Leonardo da Vinci accomplished Prince. His immediate suc- 
upon the young French monarch the germi- | cessors, especially Catherine de’ Medici, con- 
nating idea of what has since expanded into | tinued these researches, till such became the 
the magnificent museums of the Louvre. | rage for the acquisition more especially of 
There have been as pertinaciously untrue coins, that a numismatist, travelling in France 
tales told of Francis I. and the painter of | during the time of Catherine, enumerates no 
the “Cena,” as of the King’s letter to his less than two hundred collections, of which 
mother. But there can be no doubt that | hers was the chief, among the princes and 
the enthusiasm for the varied gifts of the | nobility. 
great master kindled in the breast of the | But above all, Francis I. formed a collec- 
King, when the two first met at Milan in | tion of those enchanting objects which only 
1515, was the stepping-stone to his admira- | began to be portable aud plentiful at the be- 
tion for Italian art. As a sure means of se-| ginning of the sixteenth century, namely, 
curing their works, he transplanted the easel pictures. Many came to him doubtless 
ainters themselves to his own dominions. | in an honest way, by direct eommission and 
seldom has a monarch been so ungratefully | purchase from the painter. Presents, or 
requited. Leonardo did him little more | bribes also in this fascinating forn, were the 
than the compliment of dying in France, order of the day; but more numerous still 
rather prematurely, to our present view, dis- | were the presents, so-called, levied, as Vas- 
tinguished, or excused, by his biographers ari states, upon the fears and necessities of 
by the title of Venerable, for he was only the citizens of Florence, after the siege of 
sixty-seven years of age; while Andrea del | that city in 1529. Unfortunately, no cata- 
Sarto, having undertaken to purchase an- logue exists of a collection which, fresh as it 
tique marbles in Italy on behalf of the King, was from the hands of the greatest painters 
embezzled the money and returned no more. | who ever flourished, must have offered a 
Other painters of secondary note, such as series such as the world has scarcely seen. 
Primaticcio, and Niccolo dell’ Abbate, con- | It makes us doubt, however, whether pic- 
stituted the so-called School of Fontaine-! tures ever were seen in the state in which 
bleau. They decorated the walls of that) the painter left them; for it is owing to the 
palace with frescoes of great magnificence | record of some kind of restoration that we 
and extent, the execution of which, contin- | know that the Raphaels, which still consti- 
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tute the strength of the Louvre, are the leg- 
acy of Francis I. As early as 1530, Pri- 
maticcio, then engaged on the works at Fon- 
tainebleau, where these pictures occupied a 
particular saloon, is known to have perform- 
ed some cleaning operation on the four large 
Raphaels. These were the large Holy Fam- 
nh with the angel strewing flowers, the St. 

ichael overcoming Satan, the portrait of 
Joanna of Arragon, and the St. Margaret 
and the Dragon ; not one of them being then 
at the most more than thirteen years old. 
Of these the portrait of Joanna of Arragon 
was a gift from the Cardinal Giulio de’ Me- 
dici. The manner in which Francis ac- 

uired the others is not now traceable; but 
there is presumptive evidence in the choice 
of the subjects of two of them — assisted by 
other testimony —that they were executed 
by Raphael for him. The St. Michael, * 
namely, is believed to have been painted in 
allusion to the fact of the King’s ire 
Grand Master of the Order of St. Michael, 
instituted by Louis XI.; the subject of the 
St. Margaret to have been chosen in allusion 
to the King’s sister, Margaret of Valois. 
The Holy Family, by Raphael, called “ La 
Belle Jardiniére,” is also traditionally 
known to have formed part of Francis I.’s 
collection, though no mention of it appears 
in any catalogue till the eighteenth century. 

The principal pictures by Leonardo da 
Vinci still in the Cenrerotie small Holy 
Family, the “ Vierge aux Rochers,” the Mo- 
na Lisa, the single figure of the Baptist, — 
all belong, as might be expected, to this 
reign. That of the Baptist, now wretch- 
edly disfigured by copper-colored varnish, 
has not remained stationary. It took 
flight in Louis XIIL’s time, was absent 
about half a century, and returned again to 
its companions, having been exchanged 
with Charles I. against a Holbein and a 
Titian, sold to the French banker Jabach at 
the sale of the King’s pictures, and purchas- 
ed from him by Louis XIV. Sebastian del 
Piombo was also finely represented, and 
more especially Andrea del Sarto, who is 
reported to have sent the King several pic- 
tures from Italy by way of peace-offering for 
his misdemeanours. 

After the reign of Francis I. the collect- 
ing of pictures seems to have subsided. 
Catherine de’ Medici and her sons contin- 
ued the decorations of Fontainebleau. She 


* The further interpretation given to this picture, 
and repeated in all catalogues,—viz., that it was 
symbolical of Francis I., as the eldest son of the 
Church, under the form of the Archangel, overcom- 
ing Luther, under the form of Satan, —is another of 
the many baseless stories which spring from the at- 
mosphere of Courts, Raphael had painted this pic- 
ture before Luther wrote his theses, 
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also greatly enriched the collections of the 
Crown with coins and medals.and with what 


the records of the time call “ curiosities ”— 


a word of magic meaning in the Medici 
sense. And Charles 1X. dedicated anew 
the Louvre — of the present form of which 
his mother, strictly speaking, was the found- 
er —to the conservation of precious things, 
by placing those collections within its walls. 

teary V. does not, as might be anticipa- 
ted, figure greatly as apatron of art. He 
however purchased the pearl of the present 
antique sculpture, the ‘Diana Huntress; and 
in his reign that statue, and other examples of 
the antique belonging to the Crown, were 
gathered together and deposited in the Lou- 
vre. It was not till long after his death that 
his widow, Mary de’ Medici, gave Rubens 
the commission for the twenty-one large pic- 
tures which decorated the palace of the Lux- 
embourg, and now form part of the Louvre 
gallery. 

Louis XIII. greatly enriched the Royal 
Library, but is not reported to have done 
anything for art. 

But the normal condition of France from 
the time of Charles I. to the accession of 
Henry IV., however favourable to various 
modes, of acquisition, and even to the pro- 
duction of things of beauty and value, was 
not characterized by-the tranquillity which 
insures their safety. The creation and ac~ 
quisition of such objects depends on the pow- 
ers and motives of the few: the preserva~ 
tion of them is contingent on the temper of 
the many. Art, per se—whatever enthusiasts. 
may say and philanthropists wish — has no 
humanizing influences. ‘There may be plenty 
of taste with a heart of stone. Catherine 
de’ Medici had doubtless exquisite percep~ , 
tions in the way of art. And if we stand be~ 
fore a few specimens of Henry-Deux chi-. 
na, and think of the Massacre of St. Barthol-. 
omew, we arrive at conclusions, sad, indeed, 
but quite compatible with human nature. 
The little bits of china— the quintessence 
of taste in that class— were made in her 
time, and a few of them preserved through. 
it; but the tone she and her sons gave to 
history disordered all the safeguards of so-~ 
ciety. In times when human life has no value,, 
all forms of property, including even the. 
most refined, will meet with small respect. 
Though, therefore, France may be said, even 
in her most ferocious struggles between, 
Roman Catholic and Huguenot, not to. have. 
suffered such wholesale destruction of art as. 
the fanaticism of the Reformation entailed 


elsewhere; though no one went actually , 


about destroying things of beauty and piet: 
under the pretext of doing God shies. 


29g ee 
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yet this awful period of civil war opened a 
gulf into which much fell, and closed it again 
upon all record as to how things had been 
swallowed up. As regards the history of the 
Crown collections, little better than a tabula 
rasa presents itself for a considerable time. 
The destruction, by neglect and other un- 
known causes, of a great portion of the fres- 
co decorations of Fontainebleau began in 
that period, especially during the wretched 
reign of Henry II. The collection of coins 
and curiosities in the Louvre was dispersed 
to the winds, and pictures disappeared from 
the gallery, which have never been heard of 
since. No record is found of their dimin- 
ished numbers until 1642, to which year be- 
longs a meagre kind of catalogue — the first 
formed * — of the objects remaining in Fon- 
tainebleau. From this catalogue, of the ob- 
jects known to have been there, are missing 
a famous Sebastian del Piombo— the por- 
trait of Giulia Gonzaga —also a present 
from Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici to Francis 
I ; the greater number of the works by An- 
drea del Sarto; and the chief groups of 
Michael Angelo’s destroyed cartoon by a 
contemporary hand; while the small num- 
ber of thirty-four, to which the Italian pic- 
tures were reduced, leads to the conciusion 
that of those not actually known but reason- 
ably assumed to have formed part of the 
gallery, a large proportion must also have 
disappeared. With the addition of later 
French works of mark the number of pic- 
tures inherited by Louis XIV. amounted 
only to about one hundred. 

With this monarch a new era of collec- 
tions began, which may be said to have been 
again in great measure the offspring of Ital- 
ian influence; for there can be no doubt 
that the example of one so devoted to the 
promotion of art, no less than of literature, 
as Cardinal Mazarin, operated powerfully 
on the young Prince. One of the early acts 
of this pompous reign, attributable jointly to 
sovereign and minister, was the institution 


of the French Academy of Arts. All things | 


seemed to conspire together to give this pe- 
riod that ieudlior superficial lustre which 
still, in some degree, disguises its sad and 
vulgar reality. ‘There were grand victories 
gained, and grand —_ decorated ; so 
grand, indeed — for Fontainebleau had giv- 
en way to Versailles—that the battles 
seem rather to have been fought in compli- 
ment to the sumptuous walls and ceilings on 
which they are recorded than these to have 
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the natural appendages. The precious rem- 
nants of Francis L.’s gallery now finally left 
Fontainebleau and took up their abode at 


‘Versailles, where they became the standard 


for the class of works fit to replenish their 
ranks. 

It now became the royal will and pleas- 
ure to distinguish this reign by a gallery in 
all respects worthy of it, and the minister 
who had succeeded Mazarin — he who was 
at once compass, anchor, and ballast of that 
gallant ship —the hard-working Colbert, 
undertook to obtain specimens of the mas- 
ters and schools which were wanting. He 
was assisted by the director of the new 
Academy, the painter Lebrun. Opportu- 
nities of no common kind soon presented 
themselves. The sale of Charles 1.’s collec- 
tion had launched upon the world a number 
of pictures and other valuable objects which 
were soon absorbed into the generally safe 
haven of other Royal Galleries That 
Louis XIV. was no direct purchaser of the 
property of his unfortunate relative was 
only natural. Cardinal Mazarin also seems 
to have bid for costly furniture rather than 
for works of art. But a rich banker, of the 
name of Jabach, already alluded to, resident 
in Paris, who stands foremost in the chro- 
nology of munificent private collectors, be- 
came the purchaser of some of the chefs- 
d’euvre belonging to the late King. From 
his hands they passed partly into those of 
Cardinal Mazarin, and partly, with many 
others, into Louis XIV.’s collection ; and, at 
the death of the Cardinal, the King became 
possessed of all the remaining pictures from 
Charles I’s gallery which had belonged to 
Jabach. These include some of the most 
admired contents of the Louvre at the pres- 
ent day, — the Entombment, and the Sup- 
per at Emmaus, by Titian ; the Concert by 
Giorgione ; the sleep of Antiope by Correg- 
gio. Many gaps, nevertheless, still re- 
mained to be filled up, which Colbert sup- 

lied by direct importations from Italy. 

hese, as might be expected, consisted of the 
masters most in vogue at that time, and for 
long after. We therefore find that most of 
the pictures by the Carracci, by Guido, Al- 
bano, Guercino, Carlo Maratti, &c., and all 
the Domenichinos, now in the Louvre, were 
acquired by Louis XIV.; and it must be 
owned, that, as compared to others by the 
same masters, since added, they bear for the 
greater part the stamp of an excellent selec- 


d 'tion. The rich collection of works by Paul 
been decorated as a tribute to them. For | 
such habitations the costliest objects were 


Veronese is also principally attributable to 
this monarch, to whom especially’is owing 


*“ Trésor des Merveilles de Fontainebleau,” par | the glorious picture of the Su per at Em- 


le Pere Dan. 


maus, with the family of the painter, or pat- 
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ron, and the little girls caressing the dog in 
the foreground. This picture was hung in 
the King’s own room in the Tuileries, to- 
gether with one of equal size, representing 
the family of Darius, by Lebrun. A story is 
told that the King, wishing to impress the 
Papal Nuncio, a M. Delfini, with the superi- 
ority of French art, took him into this cabi- 
net, where the two pictures hung side by 
side, and asked him which he preferred. 
This was a delicate question, with the cour- 
tiers extolling the French work 'to the skies, 
and Lebrun himself present. But the clev- 
er Italian was equal to the situation; he 
quietly replied, “ ‘The picture by M. Lebrun 
is very fine, but it has a bad neighbour!” 
As respects the state of the Paul Veronese, 
we have little reason to think that the peri- 
wigged party gathered together in this room 
saw it to better advantage than we do now; 
for a writer of 1752 mentions the strangely- 
blackened condition of the sky as having ex- 
isted long before his time. * 

Nor were the great French painters neg- 
lected in this research. The grand Pous- 
sins belonging to the Duke de Richelieu, 
with fine specimens of Claude Lorraine, 
were obtained by the ever-watchful Colbert. 
Flemish art, too, as far as Vandyck was 
concerned, was numerously and finely rep- 
resented. Rubens, the King was rich in by 
inheritance, though one of the finest and 
most characteristic works of the master, 
now in the Louvre, the Village Féte, was 
the acquisition of this reign. The almost 
entire absence of Dutch masters — excepting 
two Teniers of great beauty — would seem 
to corroborate the foolish story of, “ Otez- 
mol ces magots,” which, if true, is not sur- 

rising in a royal connoisseur who preferred 
brun to Paul Veronese ; but both the ab- 
sence of Dutch pictures and the speech may 
be accounted for, perhaps, by Louis XIV.’s 
known grudge against Holland. 

Meanwhile, as is well known, Colbert 
had much at heart the progress and decora- 
tion of the Louvre buildings, and, by way 
of counter attraction against Versailles, the 
improvement of the city of Paris, which 
owes to him the gardens of the Tuileries, 
and the first planting of the trees in the 
Champs Elysées. It may, therefore, be 
conjectured that the temporary removal of 
the Crown pictures and other royal collec- 
tions to the Louvre was a kind of peace- 
offering by the Sovereign to the prudent 
minister for the enormous sums lavished 
upon Versailles, a place defined by the 

rench of the day as “un favori qui n’a 


* “Essai sur la Peinture, la Sculpture, et l’Archi- 
tecture,” par M. de B., 1752, p. 15. 
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pas de mérite.” At all events they were 
removed to the Louvre in 1681; for there . 
is a curious account in a monthly journal 
of the time,* quoted by M. Villot in the 
introduction to the catalogue by him at 
the head of: this article, which describes 
the first visit of Louis XIV. after the plac- 
ing of the pictures, on the 5th December, 
1681. Bating a little in the way of con- 
noisseurship and its phraseology, the lan- 
guage of “ Le Mercure Galant,” of nearly 
two centuries ago, is very much the same 
as that which would be used now-a-days 
in reporting an Imperial “ Private View” 
of the Campana collection. And as re- 
gards the accommodation of the pictures, 
the language, more strange to say, is also 
very much what would be used at this time 
for the over-crammed English National 
Gallery. The walls are reported as having 
been covered up to the cornices. “On 
voit d’ailleurs en plusieurs endroits des es- 
peces de volets qui en sont tous couverts 
des deux cétés.” Nevertheless seven great 
galleries in what was called “le vieux 
Louvre,” and four more in the old Hotel 
de Grammont, adjoining the Louvre, were 
thus filled. 

The intelligent care and foresight of 
Colbert extended to other departments of 
art besides that of pictures. In the an- 
ticipation of times, clear to few besides 
himself, when the rights of a people as well 
as the fancy of a king would require in- 
dulgence, there were no such things as 
magots in the great minister’s eyes. The 
drawings by old masters belonging to the 
same Banker Jabach were of the same 
class of excellence as the pictures. These 
passed chiefly into the royal possessions, 
and were also assigned apartments in the 
Louvre, where their numbers. were soon 
swelled, after the death of Lebrun in 1690, 
by the fine collection belonging to that 
painter, and by many other purchases. 

Colbert equally laid the foundation of 
the unrivalled collection of engravings now 
contained in apartments on the ground- 
floor of the Louvre. His first purchase 
was that of the most important private 
hoard then or perhaps ever known. This 
had been accumulated by an abbot of St. 
Amboise, almoner to Mary de’ Medici, who, 
visiting Italy frequently on the Queen’s 
business, seems to have helped himself at 
will in that land, then overflowing with the 
milk and honey of art. 

Nor was the old French taste for coins 
and curiosities neglected by Colbert. Many 
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***Le Mercure Galant,” Dec., 1681. 
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of those 200 collections mentioned by the 
travelling nymismatist a century before, 
now poured themselves into the royal cabi- 
net. The Duke of Orleans bequeathed 
his splendid possessions. in this line to the 
King. Churches presented gems long hid- 
den in their treasuries for the royal accept- 
ance, while agents despatched all over 
France, and even to the East, returned 
bringing precious gpoil. 

As to sculpture, we must remember that 
collections were not obtainable wholesale 
in this walk of art as in others. But it is 
evident that no opportunity was over- 
looked. The Venus of Arles was discov- 
ered and transferred to the capital. The 
two fine statues of Jason and Germanicus 
were purchased from Rome, and, as with 
Francis I., casts were taken, of which the 
old cast of the Farnese Hercules is a speci- 
men, of what could not otherwise be had. 
But here again the king’s native predilec- 
tion may be traced, and all honour to him, 
for, next to taste in art, comes sincerity. 
French sculpture, curiously redolent of the 
period, was very popular with the King 
and Court, who, of course, as much pre- 
ferred it to the antique, as Lebrun to the 
great Venetian. 

Meanwhile, to return to “Le Mercure 
Galant,” of the 5th December, 1681. How- 





ever similar to subsequent times the de-| 
scription of the royal visit, yet its motives | 
were curiously unlike what would now be | 
inferred. Now-a-days such an occasion | 
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that these pictures, packed again, and load- 
ed on rough carts, took the same _toilsome 
way along the paved roads to Versailles 
by which they had come. It is to be hoped 
that they hung as long as Colbert lived — 
he died two years after, in 1683 — and that 
he was spared witnessing this final sign of 
the king’s distaste for Paris. 

At his accession, Louis XIV., as we have 
stated, found the Crown pictures scarcely 
more than 100 in number. They amounted 
to 1500 at his death. It is usual to com- 
ment on the reign of his successor, Louis 
XV., as favourable only to all that is bad 
and flimsy in art as well as in manners. 
This, however, is not strictly true. Though 
the creation of the grand Orleans Gallery 
belongs in great measure to the ine oo. | 
reign, yet the times, however ——- an 
irreverent, which formed the Crozat and 
other noted collections, cannot be called de- 
void of powers of appreciation. Louis XV. 
also added considerably to the Crown pos- 
sessions. Three hundred pictures, includ- 
ing those from the Carignan Gallery, were 
the acquisitions of his reign. But while he 
added on the one hand, he neglected on the 
other. The neglect had doubtless com- 
menced in the latter years of his great- 
grandfather, when large armies, scarce vic- 
tories, irresponsible ministers, and all attend- 
ant consequences, depressed the resources 
of the kingdom, chilled the royal ardour, 
and — which may serve as an index to the 
treatment of art— melted down the gold- 
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would be simply the inauguration of a| plate modelled by the hands of Benvenuto 
great intellectual feast, of which the public | Cellini! The state of things begun by the 
would be invited to partake after the royal | exhausted energy of the “ Grand Monarque” 
eyes had been duly satiated. Then-a-days | was continued by the utter apathy of his de- 


the feast ended with the satiety of the roy- 
al eyes alone. Let no one plead that a 
certain consistency was preserved in such 
matters, or, in other words, that the mod- | 
ern parvenu, the Public, was not thought 
of th such pleasures because unfit for them. 
The amount of collectors at this time in 





generate successor, being further aggrava- 
ted by the long minority between. It was 
in this cheerless interregnum that the cost- 
ly and precious accumulations of Colbert’s 
active intelligence seem to have been, as it 
were, cut off from the land of the living. 
Scattered through the interminable and 


every department of art vouches for a num-| then ill-kept country palaces of the French 
ber of amateurs—setting aside artists —| Crown, exposed to every injury of time, 
of no common cultivation ; indeed it is cer-| ignorance, and weather, regarded at best in 
tain that France never possessed names '| the light of old furniture, and too often in 
more redolent of taste and knowledge than | that of old lumber — antique marbles in de- 
those which rise up before us during the | caying gardens, Italian panels in deserted 
long reign of Louis XIV. rooms — the choicest works and the highest 

Little can be gathered from the scanty | names pleaded in vain for respect and care. 
statistics of the Louvre, doomed then, and | No public catalogue told of their existence ; 
for long after, to witness the periodical ebb | the generation that had talked of them had 
and flow of its glorious contents. But it | passed away; it was nobody’s business to 
is certain that, at an unknown time after | ask for them, and few actually knew where 
the king’s visit, these walls, which had been | they were. Even the new comers passed 
covered up to the cornices with the choicest ; into the same void which had swallowed 
fruits of art, were all stripped bare, and! their predecessors. We need not wonder, 
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therefore, that many pictures—for exam- 
ple, two by Sebastian del Piombo, and one 
y Pordenone— mentioned in the meagre 
catalogue of 1641, were subsequently found 
to have disappeared without leaving a clue 
to their fate. , 

But in due time a voice of interrogation 
was heard * de profundis.” This was lifted 
up in the following imaginary dialogue 
with that great minister, who in this, as in 
other respects, reaped the too usual reward 
from thankless princes : —“ Vous vous sou- 
venez, sans doute, 6 grand ministre, de l’im- 
mense et précieuse collection de tableaux 
que vous engageites Louis XIV. de faire 
enlever & I’Italie et aux pays étrangers, avec 
des frais considérables, pour meubler digne- 
ment ses palais. Vous pensez (eh! qui ne 
le penserait comme vous!) que ces richesses 
sont exposées & l’admiration et & la joie des 
Frangais de posséder de si rares trésors, ou 
4 la curiosité des étrangers, ou enfin 4 )’@&de 
et & l’émulation de notre école? Sachez, 6 
grand Colbert, que,ces beaux ouvrages n’ont 
pas révu la lumiére, et qu’ils sont passés, des 
places honorables qu’ils occupaient dans les 
cabinets de leurs possesseurs, 4 une obscure 
prison de Versailles, ot: ils périssent depuis 
plus de cinquante ans.” These words, accom- 
panied by suggestions replete with practi- 
cal sense, appeared in a pamphlet by a M. 
de la Font de Saint Yenne, in 1746. By 
1750 the first fruits of public opinion in this 
direction may be said to have been percep- 
tible. In that year, by the king’s permis- 
sion, 110 pictures, selected from different 
schools — no catalogue of them exists now 
— were brought from Versailles to the Pal- 
ace of the Luxembourg, and there, for the 
first time, and for two days in the week, 
opened, under certain restrictions, to a lim- 
ited public. Coincident with this move, 
great reparations, doubtless very necessary, 
were undertaken, and the Charity by An- 
_drea del Sarto, which had undergone the 
then strange operation of being transferred 
from wood to canvas, appeared in its new 
dress, with its cast-off panels beside it. 

The gallery of these 110 pictures re- 
mained open for the rest of that ignoble 
reign. Well would it have been for the 
monarchy if other rights could have been 
restored to its subjects as easily as the sight 
of pictures which had been purchased with 
the toil and misery of generations of the 
French people. But the ill-balanced ma- 
chine of Government was now swinging 
headlong down that terrific inclined . 
which led to the abyss of the Revolution, 
and greater concessions than the opened 
doors of picture-galleries, and those froma 
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more innocent monarch, were ineffectual 
breaks. 

It is not usual to consider the reign of the 
unfortunate Louis XVI. in connection with 
the museums of the Louvre. Nevertheless, 
he has left the mark of his liberality and 
judgment very prominently upon them. 
The finest Datch and Flemish pictures now 
there were obtained by him; the glorious 
Rembrandts, especially, all date from his 
reign; the first Murillo the same. The fine 
series by Le Sueur, the life of St. Bruno, 
were also obtained from the Chartreuse. 
The cabinets of old drawings and oe 
ings were largely increased from the sale of 
the unrivalled Mariette collection, that of 
coins from the Pellerin and D’Ennery col- 
lections; the incised gems received valua- 
ble additions, and the old cabinet of them 
was brought from Versailles and placed 
with the only faithful tenants of the Louvre, 
viz., the collection of coins, which had main- 
tained their place there, under the long gal- 
lery, from the time of Colbert. As to the 
110 pictures exhibited twice a week in the 
Luxembourg Palace, repairs and alterations 
of the building had interfered with their ac- 
commodation, and in 1785 they, with the 
great series by Rubens, all found their way 
to what was called “le dépdt de la Surinten- 
dance de Versailles.” 

Political events now rushed on with fright- 
ful impetus, dragging with them at first the 
wanton destruction of all objects which bore 
the impress of ecclesiastical or aristocratic 
institutions ; yet, in the midst of the collapse 
of the monarchy, the pictures still appear as 
a sign of the times. It might be partly an 
impatience to parade the power to dispose 
of what had hitherto been the closest Crown 
property, partly a commendable desire to 
preserve such objects and monuments of 
art as could still be rescued from the heaving 
soil of France, which drew attention to the 
works of peace. At all events, in 1790, a 
commission, headed by La Rochejacquelein, 
and formed of savans and artists, was ap- 
pointed by the National Assembly to regis- 
ter and watch over all that was most valua- 
ble. In May, 1791, a decree was passed 
directing that the Louvre should be thence- 
forth dedicated to the conservation of ob- 
jects of science and art; and in August, 
1791, an additional commission was named 
by the National Convention to inspect and 
gather together the treasures of art scat- 
tered through “les maisons royales.” The 
next allusion to the Crown collections ap- 
pears in July, 1793, when, by a decree of 
the National Convention, M. Roland, Minis- 
ter of the Interior to the Republic, which 
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had now entered its second year, was 
ordered to convey to the Louvre all the | 
pictures, statues, vases, &c., deposited in the 
ci-devant royal palaces, or in any other | 
public place, excepting those actually in the | 
chateau and gardens of Versailles, and in 
the two Trianons, which were reserved by | 
a special clause. Further, he was directed | 
to take measures that the Museum of the | 
Republic should be open to the citizens, in | 
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day. The annual sum of 100,000 francs, 
namely — which was then worth nearly 
double its present value — was decreed to 
be placed at the disposal of the Minister of 
the Interior, to purchase pictures or statues, 


in sales of “tie collections, which it be- _ 


hoved the Republic not to suffer to leave 
the kingdom—a decree which probably 
pointed to the departure of the great Or- 
leans Gallery in the preceding year, and to 


the long gallery of the Louvre, on the 10th | that of the Calonne and other collections of 
August (1793). Itis believed that this first | importance. It is true, these excellent regu- 
exhibition, the foundation, however unsyste- | lations were never carried into execution ; 


matic, of the present order of things, was 

not actually opened till the November of | 
that year. It was accompanied by a cata- 

logue, bare in detail, but reporting the pres- | 
ence of 537 pictures, and 124 objects of art, | 
including bronzes, busts, marble tables, | 
china, and clocks. 


the Minister for the Interior himself had 
died by his own hand, to escape the guillo- 
tine, before the Exhibition opened; but the 
grant serves to show the good and evil 
which strove together for the same ostensible 
end. 

All the great Italian masters were exhibit- 





This, then, was the first assertion, in this | ed gn this occasion, with many Flemish and 
form, of the same law for Rich and for Poor, | Dieth, and a large proportion of French pic- 
the first exhibition for the People ; a curi- | tures, including the Ports of France, by Jo- 
ous characteristic of that revolution which | seph Vernet. It is curious to observe, from 
in its fiérce ferment of fine purposes and | the preface of the catalogue, the principle 
foul deeds — separated really, yet too often | which guided the arrangement. Instead of 
mingled — alternately rushed madly to de- any classification of schools, “on a cru de- 
stroy and toiled earnestly to redress and | voir les mélanger, parceque ce systtme pa- 
preserve. Whether this Exhibition was | rait le ad a développer le génie des 
formally opened, how, and by whom, we | éléves, et i former le goat, d’une maniére sure 
are not able to report. But as we picture | et rapide.” With this aim, therefore, Jan 
to ourselves the groups of citizens, pig-tailed, ; Van Eyck and Luca Fa Presto hung to- 
or wooden-shoed, mounting the stairs which gether; Leonarda da Vinci, Ruysdael, and 
lead to the familiar long gallery, an involun- | Rubens side by side. Nor were the works 
tary association of ideas carries the mind to | seen favourably in other respects, for the 
certain other Exhibitions, so-called, of the | long gallery had no skylights then, but was 
People, which our own happier times and | lighted by a row of windows towards the 
land have witnessed : these ia, solely sug- | river, while the pictures hung on the op- 
gested and mainly organized by the best | posite wall, and had thus the disadvantage 
and wisest of modern Princes, and opened | of facing the light. It was not til! 1796 that 
and inaugurated by his Sovereign, with | the roofs of this long space were pierced, and 
himself at her side, and their tender chil-| the windows partially closed up, when each 
dren on their right hand and on their left; | wall became passably available for another 
that of 1793 decreed by a tribunal unexam- | exhibition, which then took place. 
pled in crime, demanded as a right in the| | Meanwhile, the reader will have observed 
polluted name of Liberty, and gazed on, by | that the works of art actually stored in the 
some at least, with the zest of revenge; | Palace of Versailles, and in the two Tria- 
while the Sovereign to whom individually nons, were excluded in the general gather- 
the greater portion of the unwonted show | ing from the royal residences. This was ow- 
belonged lay headless in his bed of quick- | ing to a cry of consternation raised by the 
lime, and his miserable widow and their tor- | inhabitants of Versailles. Their town, once 
tured children bided their time in prisons | so flourishing and caressed, had fallen with 
not far removed from the festive scene.| the monarchy. To rob it of its pictures and 
New and horrible things were these in the | other monuments of art was to deprive it of 
annals of royal experience ! 

But sanguinary and inhuman as might be | consign it to decay and oblivion, Urgent 
the tribunal which legislated on these mat- petitions from the inhabitants to the Na- 
ters, it cannot be denied that their enact- tional Convention to be allowed to retain 
ments, however short-lived, showed a liber- | their now precious possessions had the effect 
ality which might be beneficially imitated | of suspending the decision. This suspension 
by the French Government of the present | was followed by discussions whether Ver- 





its last attraction in the eyes of the world, and - 
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sailles should be constituted the museum of 
antique sculpture and of the ancient mas- 
ters, and the Louvre that of native and 
modern art, or vice versd —a question 
eventually decided as we now see. 

Meanwhile a commission had investigated 
the chiteau and gardens, and reported that 
such were the riches of Versailles as to ren- 
der it doubtful whether Paris or Versailles 
contained the finest national museum. At 
the same time, this final unlocking of the 
royal cabinets disclosed the fact of the ab- 
sence of a large number of pictures, known 
by Lepicié’s catalogue of 1752 to have been 
at that date in the possession of the Crown.* 
In the total absence in the old royal times 
of anything like responsible management, it 
has been oy yg to account for their disap- 

earance ; but it is probable that the French 

ave to thank the storms of the Revolution 
rather than the carelessness of the Crown for 
their toss, for it is known that the State, du- 
ring that terrible winter 1789-90, took so 
little care of the violated chateau that most 
of its gorgeous furniture vanished from the 
apartments. 

We now enter a new epoch in the history 
of the Louvre, destined for a period to be- 
come a temple of the trophies of war, albeit 
under the form of the richest treasury of the 
arts of peace. It was at this time that the 
world witnessed the sight, unexampled in 
history, of a people corrupt and disorgan- 
ized at home, and yet victorious in arms 
abroad. The Revolution had produced one 
of those men for whom only revolutions clear 
the way. In no respect can the nature of 
Buonaparte’s mind and acts be more clear] 
illustrated than by those works of art whic 
he poured in swiftly succeeding consignments 
into the Louvre. This system of levying 
pictures, statues, and other objects by means 
of treaties, so-called, in which the conqueror 
dictated terms to those incapable of refus- 
ing them, was a dishonourable novelty in 
the annals of modern warfare. Disdaining 
the usages of Christian nations, and over- 
leaping especially the traditions of French 
courtesy and chivalry, Bonaparte turned 
back to the pages of pagan history for a pre- 
cedent for his measures of spoliation. As 
ancient Rome had been adorned with the 
choicest monuments of Greece, so France 
was now to be enriched with the chefs-d’- 


* Kuntswerke and Kiinstler in Paris,” by Dr. G. 
KF, Waagen. See list atend of vol. We have since 
learned that a tew of the missing pictures are in the 
mag:zines of the Louvre, it is believed in a very 
ruined state. Another, a so-called Raphael, is trac- 
ed to the museum at Marseilles. A few mo-e are 
supposed to lurk n the back apartment: of the royal 

a aces or pub‘ic buildings, The greater number, 
1owever, have left notrace of their fate. 
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cuvre of Italy. But if, in the ever theatri- 
cal travesty of antique life which was the 
conqueror’s besetting vanity, he successfully 
imitated the cruelty of the ancients ; if, like 
as with them, no triumph could gratify his 
ie unless accompanied by the proofs of 
aving robbed the vanquished of their dear- 
est possessions, he had not, at all events, the 
excuse of the same motives. To them these 
statues, in marble, bronze, or ivory, these 
sacred pictures and golden vessels, were 
more than mere trophies of success; they 
were the gods of the conquered people, the 
consecrated implements of worship; in tak- 
ing which they deprived the foe, and assur- 
ed to themselves, all that supernatural aid 
which came and went with the images of 
the deities. In the dark erced of the pa- 
gan these plunderings were suggested by a 
selfish duty intelligible to the mind. But 
Buonaparte, all irreligious as he was, pre- 
tended to no motives in which a sincere 
creed, however low, had a part. Not having | 
the superstition of those he affected to imi- 
tate, he had more than their barbarity. 
Nay, he cannot even be compared with the 
later degenerate Romans, however level 
with them in lust of gain and indifference 
to beauty, for they had their traditionary 
motives, derived from the very usages 
of those they plundered. In the words of 
Pausanias, the Emperor Augustus did to the 
Greeks only what the Greeks in olden times 
had done to others * and to each other; for 
if Xerxes had robbed the Athenians of their 
Diana of Brauron, and the Milesians of their 
Apollo, he could point back to the abstrac- 
tion, by Diomed, of the Palladium from 
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Troy. 

These acquisitions from the conquered 
nations were no new idea in Buonaparte’s 
mind suggested by the sight of Italian 
glories. Like the rest of his art of war, 
they had been conceived and nurtured be- 
forehand. They were part of the Hanni- 
balian images of what they would find in 
the enemy’s country, which, from the first, 


'he had held out as an incentive to his sol- 


diers. Whilst occupied with his first and 
minor victories in the Picdmontese terri- 
tory, there was little to remind him of 
more than the usual booty of war; but, as 
soon as he came within sight of the great 
valley of the Po, he scented +the higher 
class of spoil with which its numerous cities 
abounded. Sure of further and greater 
conquests, Buonaparte writes from Tortona 
to the Directory, May 6th, 1796 : “ Il serait 
utile que vous m’envoyassiez trois ou quatre 


* Pausaniss, viii. 46. 
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artistes connus, pour choisir ce qu’il con-| the author of all this devastation reported 


vient de prendre pour envoyer Paris.” * 
In four days more the battle of Lodi — 


May 10th— fulfilled his proudest antici- | 
pations, and gave him at once the chefs- 


d’euvre of the chief nurseries and schools 
of art in Upper Italy. Milan was stripped, 
with its citadel still in the possession of the 
Austrians. Parma gave up her Correg- 
gios; Piacenza and Modena were rated to 
pay so many pictures each. The Treaty 
of Bologna (June 23, 1796) next placed 
the contents of Bologna and Ferrara at 
his mercy ; and that of Tolentino (Febru- 


ary, 1797) extorted the treasures of the | 


Eternal City. Rome, the plunderer, was 
now once agei’. to be plundered in her 
turn : — 


“ And that fall’n Empress by the Tiber’s side 
Reft of the sole sad relics of her pride.” t 


Well might the chief Plenipotentiary for 
His Holiness, Cardinal Mattei, the Arch- 


bishop*of Ferrara, despatch these sad words | 


to the Vatican, after signing the treaty, 
“ Les conditions sont tres dures, et sembla- 
bles en tous dla capitulation d’une place 
assiégée.”{ Buonaparte had no bounds to 
his demands here ; he was insatiable in pro- 
meer as he knew the city to be inex- 

austible. Ferrara had given him ten pic- 
tures, Parma twenty, Modena twenty, 
Milan twenty-five, Bologna forty. Rome 


was bitterly complimented by the demand | 
for a hundred objects. When we consider | 
the amount of sculpture alone levied — 
fifty-three marbles, including many colos- 
sal figures and groups, of which the Lao- 
coon was one; marble thrones, busts with- 


out end, tripods, altars, reliefs, and ever 


enormous extent of spoil, with pictures o 


the largest size besides, and imagine to our- 
selves the long file of heavily-laden carts 
as they slowly left the Vatican and Cap- 
itol, we are reminded of that other proces- 
sion of vehicles, but in an opposite direc- | §" 
tion, which Livy describes to nave lasted | thing. 


what he had done, and intended domg, to 
his so-called masters, the Directory at 
Paris. Writing from Tolentino just be- 
fore the completion of the treaty, Buona- 
wg says, “La commission des Savans a 
ait une bonne récoke & Ravenne, Rimini, 
Pesaro, Ancone, Loretto, et Perugia. Cela 
sera incessamment expédié 4 Paris. Cela 
joint & ce qui sera envoyé de Rome, nous 
aurons tout ce qu’il y a de beau en Italie.” 
It is by no means the terms of treaties 
which give the real extent of confiscation. 
It was the rearguard of commissioners, 
like those whom Cicero called the “ blood- 
hounds of Verres,” who really scoured the 
country and cleared the ground. It would 
be impossible to enumerate the variety of 
objects on which they laid hands. Noth- 
ing portable was safe from them. The 
storied wall was the only form of art that 
defied them, and that they often ruined. 
Italian artists, as Forsyth says, should have 





painted only in fresco, until Italian soldiers 
| had learned to defend what an invader 
could carry off. It was the business of these 
| commissioners also to repair all oversights 
| by more deliberate sackings, as in the case 
,of Venice, where, in the first instance, 
twenty of the choicest pictures, and 500 
| manuscripts, had been demanded. The 
_ savans soon found out that the General had 
|overreached himself in the matter of the 
manuscripts, and decided to exchange them 
for the bronze horses, the antique cameos, 
and various other objects.* In Milan also 
the first raid— May, 1796—did not in- 
‘clude the manuscripts with the hydraulic 
‘drawings by Leonardo da Vinci, which 
'Buonaparte had probably never heard of. 


sede . y| 
imaginable object of antique beauty, in | These were the fruit of a fresh demand. 


marble and bronze, of Greek and Egyp- 


tian workmanship — when we consider this | a ae ° 
P | the field until his return from Egypt, in 


| Denon, one of the best judges of art of 
any time, does not appear to have been in 


|1799. Of him it is told that he knew more 
|of the value of the works of art than the 
“owners themselves; and that, in ‘obscure 
places never before visited by him, he 
showed an infallible nose for the right 
This may be believed of a man 


three days, when Quintius Flamininus en- | f such singular knowledge and taste, and 
tered Rome, preceded by the bronze and | also of M. Wicar, the other chief inquisitor 


marble gods of Philip of Macedon.§ Per- 


|in this department, but it may be different- 


haps some ‘of the same objects figured in | ly accounted for in other cases. For these 


each procession! There is something pe- | 


/were the times when, as Rawdon Brown 


culiarly odious in the sang-froid with which | S4¥8 “ the scum rose to the top.” Italian 


oe i de Napoléon Ier, Vol. i., No, 


t“ Judicium Regale,” by Dean Milman, 
qi Moniteur,” March 23, 1797. 
Livy, xxxivy. 52, 


| ecclesiastics are known to have guided the 
commissioners to the treasuries of their 
own cathedrals, and the wonderful correct- 


* Venetian State Papers, edited by Rawdon Brown. 
| Preface, p. xxvii. 
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ness with which the savans gave to each 
community in succession a minute inven- 
tory of the objects they coveted was the 
result of the same kind of treachery. 

Far be it from us to confound the Italian 
people as a race, even during the long 
eclipse of their glory, with the traitors of 
whom no country so governed, politically 
and religiously, could have produced fewer. 
But, as respects the Arts, the sympathy 
for the plundered cannot be commensurate 
with the detestation for the plunderer. In 
this form the Italians, and especially the 
Roman Church, had long been he worst en- 
emy to their own glorious birthright, As 
soon as, and sooner than Art ceased to be 
produced in Italy, the destruction of it be- 
gan. We cannot pity those who ruthlessly 
defaced, whitewashed, and otherwise oblite- 
rated innumerable works, invaluable alike 
to lover and historian of Art. One can have 
no great compassion for men who had none 
for the objects of beauty in their possession, 
and who, when they forebore actual violence, 
a0 aps the slower damage of neglect. In 

th those forms the Church of Rome was as 
effectual a plunderer as Buonaparte himself 
— with this unfortunate difference, that her 
plunder could seldom, in any sense, be re- 
stored. In some instances this very neglect 
turned aside the coveting gaze of the Com- 
missioners. Such an instance was the great 
Assumption of the Virgin, by Titian, for- 
merly in the Frari church at Venice. This 
i never found its way to the Louvre, 

eing so effectually disguised by smoke and 
dirt that no one suspected the glories that 
lay beneath.* We shall have occasion to 
speak of the state of the pictures further on. 

It would be unjust also to believe that 
these acts of spoliation passed without 
protest on the part of the French them- 
selves. There were those among the really 
enlightened both in morals and taste, who felt 
that the supposed advantage of such acqui- 
sitions was far outweighed by the retrograde 
barbarity of the mode in which they were 
obtained. ‘The benefite to Art even, in the 
larger sense, was denied. Better, it was urg- 
ed, apply the power. of the Government to 
preserve the objects of antiquity above 
pone in the south of France, and to seek 
for those still below the soil, than impover- 
ish the whole civilized world by stripping 
Italy and dismembering Rome.t On the 


* Cicognara and Canova both claimed the merit 
of discovering this picture. Every portion was alike 
obscured; but the jower part was so burnt by the 
altar-candles, especially the seated figure of St. Pe- 
ter, as to require considerable re-painting by the 
hands of the restorer, Schiavone of Venice. 

t“ Lettres sur le préjudice qu’occasionneraient 
aux Arts et dla Science le déplacement des mona- 
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other hand, it is curious now to glance at 
writings which indignantly assert that the 
Army of Italy had been too modest in its de- 
mands! Suggestions were made of what 
Rome might still furnish and Paris accom- 
modate. The Monte Cavallo groups were 
required, it was said, for the Place de la 
Concorde, and the Column of Trajan for the 
Place Vendéme! Even the frescoes by 
Raphael on the walls of the Vatican were 
pronounced, if so desired by the Republic, 
to be capable of travelling! Finally the same 
writer bethinks himself of a gallery not long 
departed:from the French shores, and points 
to a capital nearer than Rome forits recovery. 
“ On ne doit pas regarder comme perdue pour 
la France cette superbe Galerie d’Orléans, 
que, malgré le nombre et les richesses de ses 
trophées, elle pourrait encore regretter. Ne 
sait-on pas qu’elle est ’ Londres! Le conqué- 
rant de l’Italie voudra sans doute |’y retrou- 
ver et la rendre au Musée de la Grande 
Nation.” * 

Buonaparte well knew the people in whose 
name all this was perpetrated. The Parisians 
were enchanted with this new military 
device of picture-lifting, and extolled the 
inventor of it to the skies. Early in the 
Revolution the old Academy of Louis XIV. 
had been dissolved, but a “ Lycée des Arts” 
occupied its place and held public Séances. 
In one of these— June, 1796 —the follow- 
ing entries were made, in which the forms of 
argument and the facts of history are equally 
curious : — 


“Eloge du Général Buonaparte, et du pru- 
dent usage qu’il fait dela Victoire. Soin qu'il 
prend pour recueillir tout ce qui peut étre utile 
aux progrés des connoissances. Circonstance 
mémorable de vingt des plus beaux tableaux mis 
% la disposition du vainqueur par le Duc de 
Parme. Epoque remarquable de ’hommage 
solennel rendu au génie de la Grande Nation. 
‘ainsi,’ s’écria Vorateur, ‘ce n’est plus du 
sang que le Francais demande. II n’est jaloux 
que de faire reconnaitre ses droits, et respecter 
son gouvernement. Ce ne sont point les esclaves, 
ou méme les rois, qu’il veut enchainer au char 
de la victoire; ce sont les dépouilles glorieuses 
des arts et de l’industrie, dont il est curieux de 
décorer ses triomphes. 

“*Cst & cette passion dévorante des gran- 
des mes, & l’amour de la glorie, i 1’enthou- 
siasme des grands talens que les Grecs durent 
leurs étonnans succes. C’est ainsi qu’ils vain- 
quérent & Salamine et Marathon; c’est ainsi, 


mens de Art de l’Italie, le démembrement de ses 
Ecoles, et la spoliation de ses Collections, Galeries, 
Musées, &c.” Par A. Q. 

* Etat des objets d’Art envoyés aux divers Mu- 
Béeg —_ et conquis par les Armées de la Repub. 
lique pendant la Guerre de la Liberté.” Par le Gén- 
éral Pommereul, 
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c’est animé des mémes sentimens, que nos pha-|lan, Parma, Piacenza, Cremona, Modena, 
langes triomphantes s’avancent, escortées du | Cento, and Bologna). Here the St. Cecilia 
génie des arts, et suivies de la douce paix, de by Raphael, the two great Correggios, — 
Coni a Milan, et bientot aux pieds de V’orgueil- | the St. Jerome, and the “Madonna della 


leuse basilique de St. Pierre."” * . _ | Seodella,” — with all and more than all the 
We must now accompany these precious | 


k : : ictures which compose the present galler 
objects to Paris, some of which, those, for ex- |P F °P agrees J 


: : of Bologna, were first seen in their new 
ample, from Venice and Rome in July, | sphere. The scene closed on them in July, 


1799, made a triumphal entry into the ela- | 1798, and in March, 1799, the curtain rose 
ted capital. There is no reason to believe | ayain, This time the booty from Belgium, 
that they suffered in any essential way from ‘Holland, and Germany decked the walls, 
the transport. The agents of the Commis- | 


: : and the Parisians gazed upon every picture 
sioners had been made responsible bya gen- of note that could be gleaned from Flemish 


eral order from Buonaparte for their safety,t | churches or levied from Dutch galleries, 
and packing is an art carried to perfection in | fom the minutely-painted great altarpieces 
Italy. Nevertheless, most of the great Ital- |by the Van Eycks, tothe famous Bull by 
ian pictures arrived in a state which requir- | Pay} Potter. Again the scene changed, and 
ed immediate attention. It was evident that  ;,, October, 1799, a fresh feast of fat things 
the temporal power of the Papacy had been | from Italy was served up for this pampered 
little favourable to the welfare of its art- | public. These were instalments from the 
subjects. The Commissioners had already ‘Venetian and Roman territory. The Ducal 
reported — especially from the Roman ter- | Palace of St. Mark’s had rained down the 


ritory—that such was the dirt, smoke, | pay] Veroneses from her ceilings; every 
mould, decay, and every other conceivable | « Souola” and church in Venice had con- 


form of neglect, of which the chief works tributed ‘Titians and ‘Tintorets, and 


had been the victims, that, in a few years | Raphael’s Transfiguration headed the glories 
more, slow murder in their own land would | ¢.om Rome. Another stroke of the wand 
have protected them from removal to anoth- | —March, 1800—and the Madonna della 
er country. The great Raphael—the Ma-| Seggiola, the Vision of Ezekiel, the Family 
donna di Foligno— was reduced to a con-| Concert by Giorgione, the great Pieta by 
dition justly reported as “ une dégradation,” | perycino. and the Four Philosophers by 
which rendered it doubtful whether it could | Rubens, proclaim that the Pitti had been 
be moved at all. Split, wormeaten, im- emptied to make a Parisian holiday. This 
mensely warped, and incredibly filthy, with | exhibition hung longer than its predecessors, 
much of the paint fallen off and the rest fall- as well it might ; and the French had to 
ing, the surface had to be held together by | wait for fresh excitement till May, 1801, 
a coating of paste and gauze before it could | when the great picture of the Marriage of 
be stirred from the place. The description Cana, by Paul Veronese, from the refectory 
of the minute and gradual process by which, | o¢ ¢, Giorgio Maggiore ; the cartoon of the 
on its arrival in Paris, the sufferer was re- | ghool of ‘Athens, from the Ambrosian Li- 
stored to a comparative state of soundness, | brary ; with others of the same extraordina- 
chiefly by the efforts of the citoyen Haquin, | ry dimensions, were displayed to view in the 
is well known to all connoisseurs; and, ‘jfyibune, July, 1801, saw a fresh miscella- 
whatever the difference of opinion on the | ny of all schools, especially Italian, includ- 
always debatable ground of restorations, it |; 5 Si cnalaliieatin Communion of St. Je- 
is certain that the French exerted the best | me lag and Paris Bordone’s Fisherman of St. 


skill and science of the day, and, in so do- | Mark; and February, 1802, brought forth 
ing, may be said to have atoned to the | tno newly-rescued Madonna di Foligno. 
world, and more than atoned to the negli-| The catalogues of these various exhibi- 


gent proprietors, by saving the lives of the | tions are very remarkable works for intelli- 


captives they had carried off. Partly on’ gence and brevity. Earlier catalogues had 


account of these necessary measures, the | civen diffuse histories of the painters; these, 
first exhibitions opened to the impatient | yithout omitting a brief biography, added a 
Parisians were but temporary. ‘history of the pictures themselves, drawn 
The earliest took place in the month of from the best known sources, and placed the 
January, 1798, in the Louvre, in the room | matters alphabetically. And while study- 
now called the Tribune, and was opened |ing the marvellous contents of these small 
three days in each décade. It consisted of | haves, one can somewhat condone the other- 
the pictures from Lombardy (including Mi- wise incredible arrogance of language with 

; <a ee iten Ier,” vol. i., No which they announce fresh harvests of ob- 
55. , ‘ cr" | jects, enough to turn stronger heads than 
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- those of the French people of the Revo- 
lution and Empire. 

Meanwhile the best pictures from the old 
French Royal collections had been gradual- 
ly incorporated with the new comers — less 
strange to them than to any other thing 
around them—and finally the Gallery 
stood, en permanence, open every Saturday 
and Sunday, one of the wonders of this 
world. 

To Denon, now General Director of Art 
Affairs, it owed what appears to have been 
an excellent arrangement. A body could 
afford to be exclusive where chefs-d’euvre 
formed its rank and file. The comparative- 
ly low number of 1174 pictures, of which 
the permanent Exhibition consisted, showed 
the selection that had been exercisetl. By 
this time what has since been recognized as 
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As to the sculpture, we have not space 
even for the same slight summary that we 
have given of the pictures. Partly from the 
pedantic classicality of the time, partly from 
the traditional taste for sculpture in the 
French breast, the new-comers in this 
department were even more fashionable 
than the Raphaels and Carraccis. There is 
no doubt that they deserved the highest 
honours, comprising as they did some of the 
choicest relics of antiquity which had once 
more followed the course of conquered art, 
always from East to West. In November, 
1799, the public were admitted into the 
great halls on the ground-floor of the 
Louvre, where they were received by these 
ancient and mysterious wanderers, whose 
very presence on their new and solid pedes- 
tals seemed a presage that this strange or- 


the arrangement most advantageous to pic-| der of things was to last as long at least as 
ture and spectator had also been adopted —| their average period of rest. Here were 
schools separate, and masters in chronologi- | the Apollo, the nine Muses, the Discobolus, 





cal order. 

‘Here therefore appeared the unexampled 
sight of twenty-five Raphaels ranged togeth- | 
er, the great master complete in every pe- 
riod and walk of his art. Here twenty- 
three Titians glowed “in burning row.” 
Here Rubens revelled in no less than fifty- 
three pictures, and in almost as many classes 
of subjects. Vandyke followed his illustri- | 
ous master with thirty-three works; while 
thirty-one specimens of Rembrandt’s shed a 
golden atmosphere upon the walls. 

The later Italians especially were magnifi- 
cently represented — thirty-six pictures by 
Annibale Carracci; sixteen by Domenichi- 
no; twenty-three. by Guido, including the 
largest altar-pieces by each; and twenty- 
six by Guercino, were perhaps the most 

opular part of the €"vondrous show. And 
in this, the predilection of the day, we have 
the key to the omission of certain names, | 
which seems strange when judged by he 
present standard of taste. That there were 
many pictures by Perugino— no less than | 
seventeen — was doubtless solely owing to | 
his prestige as the master of Raphael, of 
whom all raved as a matter of course. But 
with all the sackings and resackings of Bo- 
logna, Venice, and Milan, there was not a} 
single specimen of Francesco*Francia, only 
one of Bellini, and but a feeble example or 
two of Luini. Though also the otherwise 
excellent taste and the intelligence of De- 
non had secured a most valuable selection of 
what they called “the primitive schools ,” 
yet these were suffered for the sake of his- 
tory rather than of art, and, as we shall see, 
not thought worth the transport back again 
under either aspect. 

















the dying Gladiator, the old River Gods, — 
the Nile and the Tiber, — Laocoon and his 
Sons, and, first perhaps in all eyes, the Ve- 
nus de’ Medici. She especially was consid- 
ered the trophy most worthy of the con- 
queror, who had described her to the Direc- 
tory (July, 1786) as “la célebre Venus qui 
manque & notre museum,” * and with whom 
she is lastingly associated in one form of art. 
For it is a curious indication of the times, 
that in Buonaparte’s state visit to the Lou- 
vre, as First Consul, in 1803, Denon pre- 
sented him with a medal bearing his profile 
on one side, and the figure of the Venus de’ 
Medici on the other. 

Thus therefore the Louvre stood in her 
pride, filled as no palace had been filled be- 
fore, giving to the ancient words of Dryden 
a prophetic significance he had little dreamt 
of when, describing the Thunderer’s abode, 
he said, — 


“ This place, as far as earth with Heaven may 


vie, 
I dare to call the Louvre of the sky.” t 


It would be difficult now to gauge the 
amount and nature of the influence upon 
the French world of such unparalleled op- 
portunities of study. But it may safely be 
assumed that a gorge of this kind would at 
any — afford less real nourishment and 
stimulus to taste than more moderate advan- 
tages. Certainly the period of the Empire 
was not one in which the pure enjoyments 
of high art were relished. The Imperial 


** Correspondance de Napoléon Ir.” vol. i. letter 
707. The statue was not carried off till Octoper, 


1800. 
t First Book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
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Family, to say the least, utterly lacked the 
esthetic capacity in any form; while their 
court of vicious parvenus did aot even simu- 
late an enthusiasm for things not of their 
world. When immortal works like those 
then in the Louvre are the appanage of lux- 
ury and pride, they are sure to be left much 
alone with their glory. As regards the paint- 
ers, it would be difficult to mention any 
school in which the old masters are less re- 
flected than in that of David; while any 
speculation on the then rising generation is 
answered by the fact that, when English 
travellers were admitted to the Louvre, in 
1814, the French students were found copy- 
ing the works of David in preference to any 
other master.* One advantage traceable 
to the “ embarras de richesses” at this time 
was the formation of provincial museums in 
different parts of France. The execution 
of the plan is owing to the all-active mind 
of Buonaparte; but the plan itself dates 
from that same National Convention of ’93, 
whose enlightened ideas as regards art we 
have already mentioned. 

All additions in the way of booty may be 
said to have ceased after the battle of Jena 
(14th October, 1806). The Russian cam- 
paign was intended to have supplied its 
“récolte,” and no time had been lost in se- 
curing it; but among the plunder which 
had crossed the Beresina, and quickly cross- 
ed it back again, we may be sure that there 
was nothing which would have swelled the 
glories of the Louvre. : 

The tide which had filled this memorable 
building had therefore reached its highest 

int ; and it seems strange to us now that 
it should have been allowed to remain there 
over the period of the occupation of Paris 
by the allied armies, and the Restoration of 
Louis XVIII. in 1814. It may be doubted, 
however, whether the course which left the 
ill-gotten contents of these galleries in 
French possession for one year longer was 
the result of generosity. Considered in 
that light, it was at the expense of others; 
and, judged by the results, never was gen- 
erosity more ill bestowed. It may be more 
readily believed that in the pressure of 
more important affairs it was an oversight, 
and, being such, was one not easily to be re- 
paired. It must be remembered that Russia 
and England, the two most powerful parties 
treating, had nothing to lose or gain in this 


matter,—that Austria, as the hard step- | contents of the Louvre. 
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claims. The truth is, whatever the motive, 
the subject of the contents of the Museum 
was not alluded to in the Treaty of Paris, 
March, 1814. The Duke of Wellington 
subsequently repudiated the idea that this 
silence in any way secured the works of art to 
the French nation; but it is not surprising 
that they readily interpreted it as a surren- 
der “in perpetuo.” In this light Louis 
XVIII. himself regarded it, — or rather, in 
his difficult position between his obligations 
to the Allies and policy to the French peo- 
ple, affected to regard it. His speech at 
the opening of the Corps Législatif, June 
4th, 1814, must be considered rather as a 
stroke of diplomacy than the result of con- 
viction. His words were these:—“ La 
gloire des armes Francaises n’a regu aucun 
attente. Les monumens de leur valeur sub- 
sistent, et les chefs-d’ceuvre des arts nous 
appartiennent désormais par des droits plus 
stables et plus sacrés que ceux de la vic- 
toire. ” 

We need not grudge to the French the 
enjoyment of these treasures for the brief 
eleven months of Louis X VHI.’s first reign. 
During that time they were turned to more 
account forthe benefit of the world than in 
all the previous years. Many motives 
brought the intelligent of all nations to 
Paris in 1814, but none was stronger than 
that of inspecting the wonders of the 
Louvre. Most of those who have since ac- 
quired reputation as connoisseurs — Passa- 
vant, Waagen (then a soldier in a Prussian 
regiment occupying Paris), Sir Charles 
Eastlake — profited by that oppotunity. 
Haydon — whose description of the Louvre 
is one of the most stirring parts of his ad- 
mirably written French Journal —and 
Wilkie were there. ‘All these gazed on 
those walls with special feelings and pur- 
poses ; such as Sir Walter Scott (he was there 
in 1815) regarded them with the more. gene- 
ral impressions of the philosopher and stu- 
dent of mankind. 

But whatever the omissions or ambiguity 
of the Treaty of 1814, that of 1815, drawn 
up under similar circumstances, at the gates 
of Paris, rendered it so mach waste paper. 
At this second capitulation of the capital, 
the generals, while promising the safety of 
the public works and buildings, expressly 
refused to sanction any clause assuring to 
the French nation the possession of the 

The British Gov- 


mother of a large portion of Italy, had no | ernment and people, as we shall see, would 


natural jealousy for its glories, —that the 
Vatican had no representative to urge its 


* Visit to Paris,’? by John Scott, p. 270. 


never have permitted the further detention 
of this stolen property ; and, being person- 
ally disinterested in the matter, were best 
fitted to adjudicate upon it. It would have 
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been better had they been allowed to do so; 
but it is not without significance for history 
that the first steps taken, and of a violent 
kind, were the unauthorized acts of the 
Prussians. They, whose rights were com- 
paratively nil in this respect, were by far 
the most impatient to enforce them. The 
private and confidential letters, now first 
published in the Supplementary Despatches 
of the Duke of Wallington, reveal a state 
of things with regard to the Prussian arm 
in Paris which is curiously identical wit 
the world’s late experience of their mode of 
pene in a conquered country. The 
eading principle of the Prussian govern- 
ment, and of the generals who acted under 
its orders, was retaliation. Blucher, even 
while at St. Cloud, appropriated not only a 
Rembrandt, which mght have been Prussian 
property (now in the Berlin Museum), but 
also other pictures which could not by any 
dssibility have belonged to that State. 
These were portraits of the Buonaparte 
family by Gérard, David, Lefévre, and 
others, to which he had not, the smallest 
right, and which could have no value in his 
eyes (for he kept them as his private prop- 
erty), except that given by the vulgarest 
revenge.* It is no wonder, then, that on ar- 
riving in Paris, and without waiting for co- 
operation or concurrence of the Allies, he 
immediately assaulted the Louvre. Walter 
Scott describes him as marching up and 
down the gallery, claiming this and that, 
and silencing the pleadings of the dismayed 
officials in favour of some picture which had 
never breathed the balmy air of Berlin or 
Potsdam, with a thundering “ halt’s Maul.” 
No ery of protest or lament was raised 
by the Parisians on this occasion, and for 
two reasons. They knew that nothing was 
to be expected from the courtesy of the 
Prussian leader, and that what he had 
taken would not be much missed. After 
this there was a short lull in the affairs of 
the Louvre. In the tremendous exigencies 
and difficult navigation of this crisis of 
European affairs, pictures and statues found 
their natural level, and formed no immedi- 
ate part of the deliberations of the Allies. 
During this short interregnum the Parisi- 
ans behaved much as all witty and morti- 
fied people would do under the circum- 
stances. A little indulgence of spite and 
ridicule was a great solace to wounded 
pride. Seeing no further immediate pro- 
ceedings in the removal of pictures, they 
* These pictures, all life-sized, including one of 
Gace Hortense holding the present Emperor by 
the hand, have been lately the subject of a trial in 


— between Blucher’s direct and collateral 
ers. 
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effected to believe that none were contem- 
plated ; and moreover that the forbearance 
of the Allies in 1814 had been simply the 
result of their ignorance in art matters. 
Denon is said to have illustrated this by 
quoting the fable of the cock, who, scratch- 
ing on the dunghill, despised the diamond 
while he eagerly picked up the barleycorn. 
They indulged their clever malice in this 
way for a few short weeks with impunity. 
But the value of the diamond, or rather the 
rights of those to whom it belonged, which 
was the real point, had not been disregard- 
ed. The doom of the collections was, from 
the first, sealed in the counsels of the Brit- 
ish Government. ‘The entire history of 
this transaction is now traceable in the last 
— volume of the “ Supplementary 

espatches of the Duke of Wellington” 
We give the most important communica- 
tions bearing on it. 

The first allusion appears in a letter from 
the Earl of Liverpool to Viscount Castle- 
reagh, then -British Ambassador at Paris, 
dated July 15,1815. In this the Premier 
states that he has been “ particularly di- 
rected” by the Prince Regent to call Lord 
Castlereagh’s attention 


“to the collections of statues and pictures of 
which the French plundered Italy, German 
and the Low Countries. Whatever it may 
fitting to do with them, whether to restore 
them to the countries from which they have 
been taken, or to divide them amongst the 
Allies —the allied armies having the same 
title to them by conquest as that by which the 
French authorities acquired them’ — it is most 
desirable, in point of policy, to remove them 
if possible hot France, as whilst in that 
country they must necessarily have the effect 
of keeping up the remembrance of their for- 
mer conquests, and of cherishing the military 
spirit and vanity of the nation. I recommend 
this matter to your serious and early attention. 
You will let me know at a proper time what 
appear to be the. sentiments of the Allied Sov- 
ereigns with regard to it.” — Vol xi. p. 34. 


’ 


Lord Castlereagh’s answer shows how 
little prepared the Duke of Wellington 
then was to push matters so far with Louis 
XVIII. It also gives a hint of the diffi- 
— often experienced from the character 
of the Emperor of Russia. If the Prus- 
sians were embarrassing to the Duke in 
one way, the Emperor of Russia was equal- 
ly difficult to deal with in the opposite 
direction —and that to a degree which 
Lord Castlereagh does not hesitate, in a 
letter hitherto private, to designate as re- 
sulting from a state of mind “not com- 
pletely sound.” He writes thus : — 
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“ Paris, 24th July, 1815. 
“Dear LIVERPOOL, 

“Tsend you such intelligence as has accu- 
mulated in the last two or three days. I have 
nothing to complain of, on the contrary, much 
to acknowledge, in the spirit of conciliation 
hitherto shown by the Emperor of Russia ; 
but I think you must not expect him to go all 
your lengths, especially on the subject of the 
gallery and the statues. Indeed, 1 doubt the 
latter proposition being relished even by the 
Austrians, and I doubt still more the possibili- 
ty of the King’s holding his ground in France, 
if, after holding himself out to the nation as a 
means of appeasing the Allies, they disavow 
him so far. The Duke of Wellington, I'know, 
doubts very strongly the prudence of this meas- 





ure.” — Vol. xi. p. 54. 


Meanwhile Lord Liverpool did not let 
this subject drop. A quotation from an- 
other letter to Lord Castlereagh, of the 
18th August, shows the broad and sound 


policy on which he based the principle of 


the restoration of the collections, and at 
the same time the distance which still 
existed in his mind between the principle 
and its possible application : — 


“T must again call your attention to the 
question of the statues and pictures which have 
been withdrawn from other countries. I do 
not feel so strongly on this point as many 
others. Iam of opinion that it is very desira- 
ble, on principle, that they should be all re- 
stored to the States to which they originally 
belonged; but I am aware that this cannot be 
effected, especially after the inconsiderate ar- 
rangements of last pat without some preju 
dice to the King of France and his govern- 
ment. 

“If, therefore, we are to call upon the King 
of France to make other sacrifices fur the more 
important object of the security of Europe, I 
can understand the repugnance which may 
naturally exist to pressing him too far on a 
point of this nature. But if we are to ac- 
knowledge the integrity of the French territory 
in all respects, and to satisfy ourselves with the 
temporary occupation of the fortresses, I am 

- sure it will be felt that he ought to give up the 
plunder of the French Revolution. If he stands 
upon the principle of old France, it ought not 
to be old France with the revolutionary plun- 
der.” — Vol. xi. p. 131. 


The next letter from Lord Castlereagh 

is very important, as showing what led to 
« the final measure, and the change that his 
own opinion was consequently undergoing. 
It is obvious that if the Pope could have 
sold the marbles from the Vatican as easily 
as his successor has done the Campana 
museum, England might have become pos- 
sessed of the Apollo. We trace the wis- 
dom of the statesman in dissuading the 


| 
| 


| 


| 
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Prince Regent from purchasing even what 
might have been sold at that time : — 


“ Paris, 11th Sept. 1815. 

“ My pear Lorp, 

“In addition to what I have stated in my de- 
spatch and note on the subject ‘of the works in 
the Louvre, I think it right to mention that Mr. 
Hamilton, who is intimate with Canova, the 
celebrated artist, expressly sent here by the 
Pope with a letter to the King, to reclaim what 
was taken from Rome, distinctly ascertained 
from him that the Pope, if successful, neither 
would, nor could as Pope, sell any of the chefs- 
d’cuvre that belonged to the See, and in which 
he has, in fact, only a life interest. 

“'lhe French, when they plundered the Vat- 
ican, ignorantly brought away some works of 
little or no value. These, Canova has author- 
ity either to cede to the King, or sell, to facilitate 
the return of the more valuable objects; but it 
is quite clear that no sum of money could se- 
cure for the Prince Regent any of the distin- 
guished works from His Holiness’s collection. 
The other claimants would be less likely to sell. 
In taking, therefore, the disinterested line, we 
have in truth made no real sacrifice, whilst we 
shall escape odium and misreprésentation ; and 
if, through the weight of the Prince Regent’s in- 
terference, the Pope should ultimately recover 
his property, His Royal Highness would prob- 
ably feel it more consistent with his munificence 
to give this old man a small sum out of the 
French contribution, to enable him to carry 
home his Gallery, than to see him exposed to 
the reproach of selling the refuse without any 
strict right to do so, in order to replace what is 
really valuable in the Vatican 

“T cannot yet judge what turn this business 
will take. Russia wishes for a composition be- 
tween the King and the claimants, but, as you 
will see by Count Nesselrode’s note, will not in- 
sist upon it, but will rather insist, as far as a 
protest goes, against any force being used. 
This is a little too late, after having patiently 
witnessed their particular allies the Prussians 
remove by force not only all the works of art 
taken away from the Prussian dominions, but 
those plundered from Cologne and other towns 
on the left bank of the Rhine — possessions 
which have since been acquired by Prussia. 
The Prussians have also assisted the Grand 
Dukes of Hesse, Mecklenburg, and others of 
the minor Powers in the North of Germany, to 
recover in like manner what belonged to them. 

“This proceeding of the Prussians makes it 
almost indispensable for the King of the Nether- 
lands to replace in the churches of Belgium the 
pictures of which they were despoiled. His 
Majesty, I believe, feels this so strongly, that he 
would rather sacrifice his own family collection, 
now in the Louvre, than fail in this act of polit- 
ical duty towards his new subjects, who, devoted 
to their religion, would receive such a mark of 
favour from their Protestant Sovereign with 
sentiments of peculiar gratitude. I do not see, 





therefore, the possibility of the Duke of Welling- 
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ton, as the military Commander of the troops | 
of the King of the Netherlands, doing other- | 
wise than giving his aid to remove, by force if | 
necessary, these objects ; and it becomes Great | 
Britain not less to see the same measures of | 
justice distributed to her immediate ally as that | 
which has been obtained by the adjacent States. | 

“The protection of the Pope and of the other | 
Italian Princes more immediately belongs to the | 
Emperor of Austria ; and although his Imperial 
Majesty is afive to the subject, I think he will 
be very reluctant to use force; and yet, without 
force, I do not believe the thing can be done, as 
the King, whatever he may feel of remorse as 
to the mode in which these works came into his 
possession, will be very reluctant, by any act of 
cession, or even of composition, on his part, to 
take upon himself any of the responsibility of 
their removal from Paris. ‘ 

“ Believe me to be, my dear Lord, very sin- 
cerely yours, 

“ CASTLEREAGH.” 

— Vol. xi. p. 153. 


Lord Liverpool answers on the 15th Sep- 
tember : — 


“T entirely approve of your memorandum on 
the question of the restoration by France of the 
works of art which have been plundered from 
other countries. I think all the principles you 
have adopted are sound and correct ; and I have 
no doubt that if this paper shall become public, 
it will meet with universal approbation.” 


We now come to the letter of the man 
whose straightforward sense and honesty 
determined the question. We give it entire, 
in that unstudied plainness which took no 
thought of style, and which supplies the 
best materials for the judgment of posterity. 


“ To Viscount CasTLEREAGH, K. G. 


“ Paris, 23rd Sept. 1815. 

“There has been a good deal of discussion 
here lately respecting the measures which I 
have been under the necessity of adopting in 
order to get for the King of the Netherlands his 
pictures, &c., from the museums; and, lest 
these reports should reach the Prince Regent, I 
wish to trouble you, for His Royal Highness’s 
information, with the following statement of 
what has passed. 

“Shortly after the arrival of the Sovereigns 
at Paris, the Minister of the King of the Nether- 
lands claimed the pictures, &c., belonging to his 
sovereign equally with those of other Powers ; 
and, as far as I could learn, never could get any 
satisfactory reply from the French Government. 
After several conversations with me, he address- 
ed your Lordship in an official note, which was 
laid before the Ministers of the Allied Sover- 
eigns assembled in Conference; and the sub- 
ject was taken into consideration repeatedly, 
with a view to discover a mode of doing justice 
to the claimants of the specimens of the arts in 
the museums, without hurting the feelings of 
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the King of France. In the mean time the 
Prussians had obtained from His Majesty not 
only all the really Prussian pictures, but those 
belonging to the Prussian territories on the left 
of the Rhine, and the pictures, &c., belonging 
to all the allies of His Prussian Majesty; and 
the subject pressed for an early decision; and 
your Lordship wrote your note of the 11th in- 
stant, in which it was fully discussed. 

“The Minister of the King of the Netherlands, 
still having no satisfactory answer from the 
French Government, appealed to me, as the 
Commander-in-Chief of the army of the King 
of the Netherlands to know whether I had any 
objection to employ His Majesty’s troops to ob- 
tain possession of what was his undoubted prop- 
erty. I referred this application again to the 
Ministers of the Allied Courts, and, no objec- 
tion having been stated, I considered it my duty 
to take the necessary measures to obtain what 
was his right. 

“‘T accordingly spoke to the Prince de Talley- 
rand upon the subject, explained to him what 
had passed in Conference, and the grounds I had 
for thinking that the King of the Netherlands 
had a right to the pictures ; and begged him to 
state the case to the King, and to ask His Maj- 
esty to do me the favour to point out the mode 
of effecting the object of the King of the 
Netherlands, which should be least offensive to 
His Majesty. 

“The Prince de Talleyrand promised me an 
answer on the following evening; which not 
having received, I called upon him at night, and 
had another discussion with him upon the sub- 
ject, in which he informed me that the King 
could give no orders upon it; that I might act 
as I thought proper; and that I might commu- 
nicate with M. Denon. 

“TI sent my aide-de-camp, Liecut.-Colonel 
Fremantle, to M. Denon, in the morning, who 
informed him that he had no orders to give any 
pictures out of the gallery, and that he could 
give none without the use of force. 

“‘T then sent Colonel Fremantle to the Prince 
de Talleyrand to inform him of this answer, 
and to acquaint him that the troops would go 
the next morning at 12 o’clock to take posses- 
sion of the King of the Netherlands’ pictures ; 
and to point out that, if any disturbance re- 
sulted from this measure, the King’s Ministers, 
and not I, were responsible. Colonel Freman- 
tle likewise informed M. Denon that the same 
measure would be adopted. 

‘<Tt was not necessary, however, to send the 
troops, as a Prussian guard had always remained 
in possession of the gallery, and the pictures 
were taken, without the necessity of calling for 
those of the army under my command, except- 
ingas a working party to assist in taking 
them down and packing them. 

* «Tt has been stated that, in being the instru- 
ment of removing the pictures belonging to the 
King of the Netherlands from the Gallery of the 
Tuileries, I had been guilty of a breach of a 
treaty which I had myself made; and, as there 
is no mention of the museums in the treaty of 
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the 25th March, and it now appears that the 
treaty meantis the military Convention of Paris, 
it is necessary to show how that Convention 
affects the Museum. 

“Tt is not now necessary to discuss the ques- 
tion whether the Allies were, or not, at war with 
France. There is no doubt whatever that their 
armies ¢ntered Paris under a military Conven- 
tion, concluded with an officer of the Govern- 
ment, the Prefect of the department of the 
Seine, and an officer of thearmy, being a repre- 
sentative of each of the authorities existing at 
Paris at the moment, and authorized by those 
authorities to treat and conclude for them. 

“The article of the Convention which it is 
supposed has been broken, is the eleventh, 
which relates to publi¢ property. I positively 
deny that this article referred at all to the muse- 
ums, or galleries of pictures. 

“The French commissioners, in the original 
project, proposed an article to provide for the 
security of this description of property. Prince 
Bliicher would not consent to it, as he said 
there were pictures in the gallery which had 
been taken from Prussia, and which His Majesty 
Louis XVIII. had promised to restore, but 
which had never been restored. I stated this 
circumstance to the French commissioners, and 
they then offered to adopt the article with an 
exception of the Prussian pictures. To this 
offer I answered that I stood there as the ally 
of all the nations in Europe, and anything that 
was granted to Prussia I must claim for other 
nations. I added that I had no instructions 
regarding the Museum, nor any grounds on 
which to form a judgment how the Sovereigns 
would act; that they certainly would insist 
upon the King’s performing his engagements ; 
and that I recommended that the article should 
be omitted altogether, and that the question 
should be reserved for the decision of the Sov- 
ereigns when they should arrive. 

“Thus the question regarding the Museum 
stands under the treaties. The Convention of 
Paris is silent upon it, and there was a commu- 
nication upon the subject which reserved the 
decision for the Sovereigns. 

“Supposing the silence of the Treaty of 
Paris of May, 1814, regarding the Museum, 
gave the French Government an undisputed 
claim to its contents upon all future occasions, 
it will not be denied that this claim was shak- 
en by this transaction. 

“Those who acted for the French Govern- 
ment, at the time, considered that the success- 
ful army had a right to, and Would, touch the 
contents of the Museum, and they made an 
attempt to save them by an article in the mili- 
tary Convention. This article was rejected, 
pon’ f the claim of the Allies to their pictures 
was broadly advanced by the negotiators on 
their part ; and this was stated as the ground 
for rejecting the article. Not only, then, the 
military Convention did not in itself guarantee 
the possession, but the transaction above re- 
cited tended to weaken the claim to the pos- 
session by the French Government, which is 
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founded upon the silence of the Treaty of 
Paris, of May, 1814. 

“The Allies, then, having the contents of 
the Museum justly in their power, could not 
do otherwise than restore them to the countries 
from which, contrary to the practice of civil- 
ized warfare, they had been torn during the 
disastrous period of the French Revolution 
and the tyranny of Buonaparte. 

“The conduct of the Allies regarding the 
Museum, at the period of the Treaty of Paris, 
might be fairly attributed to their desire to 
conciliate the French army, and to consolidate 
the reconciliation with Europe, which the 
army at that period manifested a disposition 
to effect. 

“But the circumstances are now entirely 
different. The army disappointed the reasona- 
ble expectation of the world, and seized the 
earliest opportunity of rebelling against their 
Sovereign, and of giving their services to the 
common enemy of mankind, with a view ‘to 
the revival of the disastrous period whieh had 
passed, and of the scenes of plunder which the 
world had made such gigantic efforts to get rid 
of. 

“This army having been defeated by the 
armies of Europe, they have been disbanded 
by the united counsel of the Sovereigns, and 
no reason can exist why the Powers of Europe 
should do injustice to their own subjects with 
a view to conciliate them again. Neither has 
it ever appeared to me to be necessary that the 
Allied Sovereigns should omit this opportunity 
to do justice and to gratify their own subjects, 
in order to gratify the people of France. 

“The feeling of the people of France upon 
this subject must be one of national vani 
only. It must be a desire to retain these speci- 
mens of the arts, not because Paris is the fit- 
test depository for them, as, upon that subject, 
artists, connoisseurs, and all who have written 
upon it, agree that the whole ought to be re- 
moved to their ancient seat, but because the 
were obtained by military concessions, of which 
they are the trophies. 

“The same feeling which induce the people 
of France to wish to retain the pictures and 
statues of other nations would naturally in- 
duce other nations to wish, now that success is 
on their side, that the property should be re- 
turned to their rightful owners ; and the Allied 
Sovereigns must feel a desire to gratify them. 

“It is, besides, on many accounts, desirable, 
as well for their own happiness as for that of 
the world, that the people of France, if they 
do not already feel that Europe is too stron 
for them, should be made sensible of it; an 
that, whatever may be the extent, at any time, 
of their momentary and partial success against 
any one, or any number of individual powers 
in Europe, the day of retribution must come. 

“Not only, then, would it, in my opinion, 
be unjust in the Sovereigns to gratify the peo- 
ple of France on this subject, at the expense 
of their own people, but the sacrifice they 
would make would be impolitic, as it would de- 
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prive them of the opportunity of giving the 
people of France a great moral lesson.” * 


This remarkable letter was endorsed by 
the approval of the British Government, 
as will be seen in a quotation from a let- 
ter of September 29th to Lord Castlereagh 
from Lord Liveipool, whose judgment 
throughout had been as steady as it was 
sound : — 


“We have been most truly gratified with 
reading the Duke of Wellington’s letter to you 
on the subject of removing the pictures, &c., 
from the Museum. It is a most satisfactory 
statement throughout, and will, I trust, sooner 
or later, meet the public eye. 

“T shall be most happy to hear that the 
statues and pictures belonging to the Vatican 
are packed up. It is become now of the utmost 
importance that our principle should be carried 
through consistently. We cannot irritate the 

rench more by completing our work than we 
have by beginning it ; and, as I have stated to 
you in a former letter, there is more safety, in 
my judgment, in a general removal of the 
whole plunder than in one which is only par- 
tial.”’ / 


Again, he adds later, to the Duke him- 
self, October 2nd : — 


“T had the greatest satisfaction in reading 
your letter to Lord Castlereagh, on the meas- 
ures which had ‘been adopted with respect to 
the pictures and statues in the Museum at 
Paris. The case is complete; and I trust 
your letter will sooner or later meet the public 
eye.” — Vol. xi. p. 182. 


That wish has now been realized; and 
no one either in France or elsewhere is 
justified in asserting that the Louvre was 
dismembered in defiance of treaties. A 
poet, like Casimir Delavigne, may be par- 
doned the lines on the “ Dévastation du 
Musée et des Monumens,” which appeared 
in his “‘ Mass niennes,” especially as they 
are of very indifferent merit ; but one who 
assumes to be an historian like Lamartine 
knows better than to continue this lan- 


guage. 


Some pardonable petulance was shown at 
the time, as described by Lord Castlereagh, 
who writes thus on the 21st Sept. : — 


“ The spoilation of the Louvreis begun. The 
King of the Netherlands is hard at work; Aus- 
tria begins immediately ; and I believe the three 
Powers —that is, Austria, Prussia, and Great 

*Selections from the Despatches, of the 


&e 
oa Wellington. New edition. London, 1851, 
p. 897. 
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Britain — if called upon by the Pope’s Commis- 
sioner, Canova, will unite to enable him, to re- 
move his master’s property. The Emperor of 
Russia will not; I hope, take any further part in 
Opposition to the sentiments of his allies. The 
French, of all parties, are very sore, and they 
were foolish enough, at Madame de Duras’, the 
other night, to resent it to the Duke of Welling- 
ton in the most pointed manner ; but we are go- 
ing straight forward.” — Vol. xi. p. 167. 


We pass over now the painful time when 
“working parties” relieved each other in the 
strange duties, the sounds of which rever- 
baerted through those proud halls ; when long 
spaces of dirty blue wall daily increased in 
size ; when travellers, hastening over, chiefly 
from England, arrived only in time to see 
the “ Transfiguration ” in the act of being 
lowered ; when pictures which, for the first 
time since leaving the same studio, had hung 
side by side, now parted to meet no more; 
when, in the words of the author of “ Paris 
Revisited,” the Louvre took the melancholy, 
confused, desolate air of a large auction-room 
after a day’s sale ; and yet when a French- 
man, even in the midst of his sorrow, had 
his pithy joke, saying, as he pointed to the 
empty frames strewing the floors, “ Nous ne 
leur aurions pas laissés méme les cadres.” 
Various reasons have been alleged for the re- 
tention of the great “ Marriage of Cana,” by 
Paul Veronese, in the Tribune, and principal- 
ly that it was impossible to detach it from the 
walls, and that it was too vast and toodilapida- 
ted to bear a second journey. The last was 
doubtless the truer cause. The really dis- 
graceful part of the transaction was that the 
Austrians readily accepted a picture by Le- 
brun, in return for one of the most import- 
ant examples, in every sense, of the Vene- 
tian school. No one will grudge the French 
this victory over the stolid Viennese envoy ; 
but when the Venetians reckon up their in- 
sults and injuries from their German rulers, 
this pretended exchange may well take a 
place among them. 

It has been stated that the lists of objects 
to be reclaimed were, especially on the part 
of the Italians, made out with so little at- 
tention that a considerable number of valu- 
able items were omitted. This was, to a 
certain extent, true; but there was method 
in the omissions, and small blame to the 
French for profiting by them. All the so- 
called “primitive schools,” then deemed 
barbarous, but including many pictures now 
recognized as some of the choicest orna- 
ments of the Louvre, were, from contempt, 
or grudging of expense of transport, left 
behind. Such works as the “ Coronation of 








the Virgin,” by Fra Angelico; the “Ma 
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donna della Vittoria” and the “ Crucifix-| glories of “T’ancienne collection,” no less 
ion,” -by Mantegna; the “ Visitation,” by|than 1113 pictures were soon displayed on 
Ghirlandajo; the “ Virgin and Saints,” by | the walls. To these Louis XVIII. added 
Fra Filippo Lippi; and all the pictures by | by purchase 111 works; Charles X. twen- 
Perugino, were abandoned by their un- | ty-four more ; and Louis Philippe, while cre- 
grateful owners to the ci-devant conquer- ating the for ous galleries “’ toutes les 
ors without even the grace of a gift. Not | gloires de la France,” at Versailles, at an 
that the French of the day were particular- | expense little short of half a million, from 
ly grateful. That they knew little of the | his own purse, contributed thirty-three pic- 
value of these precious objects is proved by | tures to the Louvre. 

the readiness with which. they had present- | Meanwhile it is difficult now to realize the 
ed many of this class to the provincial mu- | fact that, with all the real accommodation of 








seums. This is why we see the fine works 
by Mantegna at Tours, and why specimens 
of Perugino— some of them of the finest 
uality —may be found in such places as 
aen, Toulouse, Nancy, Marseilles, Lyons, 
and other country collections. Once there 
they were doubly forgotten. 
he removal of the sculpture began later, 
and occupied a longer time. With the love 
for sculpture, real and artificial, traditional 
in the Gallic race, and revived by David's 
ictures and the “ coiffure 4 l’antique,” the 
ee took this part of their loss more to 
heart than that of the pictures. Walter 
Scott says that as the time approached for 
the dethroning of such statues as the Venus, 
the Apollo, the Discobolus, &c’, from their 
pedestals, the people talked to them, knelt 
to them, wept to them, and ‘bade them 
adieu, as if they were, indeed, restored to 
the rank of idols. 

It would be interesting, if we had space, 
to follow the exiles to their homes again. 
Suffice it to say that in most places they 
were received with fétes; and, especially in 
Antwerp and Bologna, were publicly exhib- 
ited to a generation who had grown up 
without them. Bologna forbore to return 
them to the treacherous keeping of the 
Church, and tke gallery there owes its for- 
mation to that time. 

As for the deserted walls of the Louvre 
no nation was better able than the French 
worthily to cover them again. Pictures of | 
interest, which had retired before the late | 
noble guests, were restored to their laces. | 
The royal palaces rendered up a still further 
supply of forgotten treasures. The series 
by Rubens, originally from the Luxem- 
bourg, with the Le Sueurs, the Vernets, and 
a number of excellent French pictures 
which had belonged to ancient Paris church- 





es, helped to fill up gaps; and, with the | 


this enormous palace, and the boasted 
better management of the French in such 
matters, the exhibition of modern painters 
annually hid the old masters from sight, and 
inflicted upon them grievous injuries, down 


to so late a date as 1849. It would seem, 
|indeed, as if republics were more enlighten- 


ed in their estimate of such treasures than 
other forms of government, for, with the 
new powers of 1848, a greatly improved ar- 
rangement of the gallery took place. The 
first edition of the admirable catalogue by 
M. Villot, from the thirteenth edition of 
which we have borrowed so largely, was giv- 
en to the public; and, above all, the period- 
ical eclipse of the old constellations by the 
grosser bodies of modern creation was en- 
tirely abolished. 

Here our task must cease. The present 
Administration has been alternately stingy 
and extravagant. A Murillo has been pur- 
chased at the price of a gallery; and an in- 
diffent gallery as regards pictures —the 
Campana — has swallowed up the average 
art resources of alongreign. To the last also 
we find the history of the collections run- 
ning parallel with that of the country in 
general. In 1848 they became again the 
property of the people; now, following the 
course of events, they have been claimed 
as the appanage of the Crown. But if a 
despotic sovereign has made the price and 
the choice of works of art subservient to 
his own policy, he has given them, in the 
completion of the building of the Louvre, 
a framework which is the admiration of 
the world. As far, however, as regards 
the accommodation of pictures, it is by no 
means so perfect as could be wished. Let 
us hope that in this respect the English na- 
tion may yet boast a better Louvre of their 
own. 


Cc 
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PETERMANN’S LAND. 
A. D. 1870. 


[*« Dr. Petermann believes that an isolated Norse 
population will be found at the Pole.” 





INTERPRETER. 
Huncer hath wasted them and they are few, 
They say, because of strife among their gods — 
Ghosts of the old Norse, fighting, drinking crew, 
One groans, another nods. 


EXPLORER. 
All things are ghostlike in this ghostly land — 
A land of silence and the shades of death : 
In presence of a spectral race we stand, 
And speak beneath our breath. 


V Out of the darkness ice-built cities rise, 
And glow and sparkle in unearthly light ; 
Veil’d stars, in these phantasmagorean skies, 
Gleam through a rosy night. 


And the long twilight passes like a dream, 
A dream of many days that dimly change, 
In which the things, the most familiar, seem 
Though muffled senses strange. 


White is each ghostly thing that runs or flies ; 
The white bear steals ; the white hare’s shad- 
ow fleets ; 
The owls that flit, and stare with hollow eyes, 
Are white as winding-sheets. 


The sun comes up o’er the horizon’s rim, 
Shorn of his rays, and red, and round and 
blear’d ; 
And in his dotage bald and old and dim 
Apollo seems unsphered. 


Still at his touch, on sudden, the dumb show 
i Stirs, wakes, and lives ; snows melt; the val- 
leys green ; j 
The birds begin to build ; the springs to flow ; 
The deer with young are seen. 


CAPTAIN. 
I'd rather hear the icebergs splitting crack 
(So they a clearish of my good ship’s side), 
Or grinding thunder of the breaking pack, 
Than round these dead shores glide. 


INTERPRETER. 


They hold traditions of descent from Heaven : 
From out another Eden, long since lost, 

Their heroes, by the adverse gods, were driven, 
Who broke the bridge they cross’d. 


CAPTAIN. 


Come let us take the poor souls with us back 
To England —there’s an Eden to my mind !— 


EXPLORER. 


Tell them beyond that southward shining track 
Their Eden they will find. 
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INTERPRETER. 


This from of old was held by all their race — 
Whose souls in passing made the water burn — 

And many have gone forth to find the place, ¢ 
But none, they say, return. 


EXPLORER. 


From thence are we : tell them of flower and tree 
Of lands of summer, and of corn and vine. 


INTERPRETER. 


How shall I paint for eyes that cannot see — 
They have no word for wine. 


EXPLOREP 


Tell them with us the sun shines ovny cay, 
And like a brother goes with us to sleep. 


INTERPRETER. 


The dread ef darkness in their souls Mway, } 
They ask if watch we keep. 


EXPLORER. 


None die of cold or hunger in our land — 
May God forgive the lie — at least none need. 


INTERPRETER. 


With wistful eyes, they say they understand, 
But all in vain I plead. 


EXPLORER. 


Then ere we leave them in this land of night, 
Which Christian feet may never tread again ; 
Let us impart to them the living light 
We hold as Christian men. 


Tell them the Father made the things we see, 
Though Him we see not; that the living Son 

Was seen of men, and died that we might be, 
Like Him, with God at one ; 


And that the Spirit, guiding us alway, 
Hath sent us here — yea—this we must be- 
lieve. 


INTERPRETER. 


I say the words as simply as I may, 
And they the words receive. 


And lo! they will leave all with us to far 
Through fire and ice, the dark and the abyss ; 
That they the guiding Spirit too may share — 
They will brave death for this. ] 


EXPLORER. 
God help them! if we reach our promised land 
(What of the much required where all is 
given ?) 
How shall we teach these souls to understand, , 
That they must wait for heaven ? 


ISA CRAIC 
—Good Words. 


_ 
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From the Sunday Magazine. 
THE CLOUDED INTELLECT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STUDIES FOR 
STORIES.” 


I. 


On a lonely sea-coast, at some distance 
from any houses, a lady was wandering at 
the turn of the tide, and watching somewhat 
sadly the shadows of the clouds as they 
passed over and changed the colours of the 
tranquil sea. 

It was a clear morning in the beginning 
of September, and she had walked more 
than three miles from her lodgings in the 
nearest village. The first two miles had 
been under high rocky cliffs, from which 
tangled bugloss, thrift, and sea-lavender 
hung, and long trailing fern-leaves peeped, 
and offqgyed somewhat to hold for the hand 
of the adventurous climber. The shore 
under these cliffs was rugged with rocks 
which stood out from the soft sand, and were 
covered with limpets; the water washing 
among them made a peculiar singing noise, 
quite different to the deep murmur with 
which it recedes from a more level shore. 
She listened to this cheery singing, as the 
—_ little waves shook the pebbles, playing 
with them, lifting them up and tossing them 
together ; and she listened to the sheep bells, 
and watched with wonder how the adventu- 
rous lambs found food and footing on the 
slippery heights of the cliffs. 

he day was so sunny, the air and water 
so still, and the scene so quiet, that she was 
tempted to enter upon the third mile; and 
here the high cliff suddenly dipped down 
with a grassy sweep, and the shore changed 
its character altogether. 

Those who are familiar with the scene I 
am describing will know that I do not exag- 
gerate in saying that after this range of 
cliffs, more than two hundred feet high, the 
last descending so steeply as not to be 
climbed without risk, the coast and country 
become so perfectly level, that, standing on 
the low bank of sand—a natural barrier 
which keeps out the sea—a spectator may 
discern spires and turrets more than twelve 
miles inland, and may carry his eye over 
vast fields, pastures, and warrens, undiversi- 
fied by a single hill, and over which the 
shadows of the clouds are seen to lie, and 
float as distinctly as over the calmest sea. 

It is a green and peaceful district; the 
church bells, the sheep bells, and the sky- 
larks, make all. its music ; and a few fisher- 
men’s cottages are the only habitations 
along its coast for several miles. 

As I before mentioned, the lady had 
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wandered for more than three miles from 
her temporary home; and now pausing to 
consider whether she should return, she ob- 
served a figure at a distance before her on 
the level sand; at first she thought it was a 
child, and then she imagined it was a large 
white stone, for it was perfectly motionless, 
and of a dazzling white in the sunshine. 

It stood upon a vast expanse of sand, and 
excited her curiosity so much that she drew 
nearer to look at it; and then she found 
that it certainly was some person standing 
up but not moving; and upon a still closer 
approach, she found that it was a boy, ap- 
mga about twelve years of age, and that 

e was intently gazing up into the sky. 

So intent, so immovable, was his attitude, 
that the lady also looked up earnestly ; but 
she could see nothing there but a flock of 
swallows, and they were so far up, that they 
only looked like little black specks moving 
in an _ space of blue between two pure 
white clouds. 

She still approached, and again looked up, 
for the steady gaze of the boy amazed her; 
his arms were slightly raised towards heav- 
en, his whole attitude spoke of the deepest 
abstraction ; he bad nothing on his head, 
and his white smockfrock, the common dress 
of that country, fluttered slightly in the soft 
wind. 

She was close at his side, but attracting 
no attention said, “ What are you looking at, 
bo ? ” 

The child made no answer. He had a 
peculiar countenance; and the idea suggest- 
ed itself to her mind that he was deficient 
in intellect. 

“ Boy, boy!” she said, shaking him gently 
by the sleeve ; “ what are you doing? what 
are you looking at ?” 

Upon this, the figure by her side seemed 
to wake up from his deep abstraction; he 
rubbed his eyes, and that painful smile came 
over his features which we so often see in 
those whose reason is beclouded. 

“ Boy,” said the lady, “what are you 
doing ?” 

The boy sighed, and again glanced to- 
wards the space between the clouds; then 
he shaded his eyes and said, with distressful 
earnestness, “ Matt was looking for God — 
Matt wants to see God.” 

Astonished and shocked at receiving such 
an answer, the lady started back ; she now 
felt assured that the boy was an idiot. She 
did not know how much trouble and pains 
it might have cost.his friends only to convey 
to his mind the fact that there is a God; 
and she was not one of those who inconsid- 
erately and unauthorized will venture to in- 
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terfere with the teaching of others. She 
therefore said nothing; for she could not 
tell that to assure him of the impossibility 
of his ever seeing God might not confuse 
him in his firm belief in the being of God. 

She looked up also, and prayed that his 
dim mind might be comforted, and his belief 
matle more intelligent. The clouds were 
coming together, and as they mingled and 
shut out the space of sky the boy withdrew 
his eyes, and said to his new companion : 

“ There was a great hole — Matt wanted 
to see God.” 

“ Poor Matt,” said the lady, compassionate- 
ly ; “ does he often look for God in the sky ?” 

The boy did not reply; but, as if to com- 
fort himself for his disappointment, said in 
a re-assuring tone, “ Matt shall see God to- 
morrow — shall see God some day.” 

He then began to move away, but as he 
_ appeared to be rather lame, his new friend 

kindly led him; but when she found that 
he did not seem to be making for any par- 
ticular point, but wandered first to one side, 
then to the other, she said, “* Where does 
Matt want to go?” 

The boy looked about him, but could not 
tell; perhaps his long upward gazing had 
dazzled his eyes; perhaps the sweet sound 
of some church bells which was wafted to- 
wards them, now louder, now fainter, at- 
tracted his attention, for he stopped to listen, 
and pointing to a gray church spire, told 
his new friend that the bells said, “* Come 
to church, good people.” 

This was evidently what he had been 
told concerning them. There were some 
cottages on the sand-bank a quarter of a 
mile from them, and not doubting that he 
lived there, the lady led him towards them. 
Though dressed like one of the labouring 
classes, the boy was perfectly neat, clean, 
and obviously well cared for ; his light hair 
was bright, and his hands, by their shrunk 
and white appearance, showed that he was 
quite incapable of any kind of labour. He 
yielded himself passively to her guidance, 
only muttering now and then in an abstract- 
ed tone, “ Matt shall find God to-morrow.” 

Very shortly, a little girl came out of one 
of the cottages and ran towards them. She 
was an active, cheerful little creature; and 
when she had made the lady a curtsey, she 
took the boy by the hand, saying to him in 
a slow, measured tone, “ Come home, Matt ; 
dinner’s ready.” 

“ How can you think of leaving this jose 
boy to wander on the shore by himself?” 
said the lady. “ Did you know that he had 
left his home ? ” 

“‘ He always goes out, ma’am, o’ fine days,” 
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said the child; “and we fetch him home to 
his meals.” 

“ But does he never get into mischief?” 
asked the lady. 

The child smiled, as if amused at the 
simplicity of the question, and said, “ He’s 
a natural, ma’am; he doesn’t know how to 
get into mischief like us that have sense.” 

“ How grateful you ought to be to God for 
giving you your senses,” said the lady ; “ and 
what a bad thing it seems that children 
should ever use their sense to help them to 
do mischief.” 

The little girl looked up shrewdly ; and, 
perhaps, suspecting some application to her- 
self, began to evade it, as clever children 
will do, by applying it to another. 

“ There’s Rob, he’s the smartest boy in the 
school, ma'am. Got the prize, he did, last 
year. His mother says he’s the most mis- 
chievous boy in the parish. Mr. Green gave 
him ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ for his prize, but 
I reckon he doesn’t know Rob’s ways. Rob 
climbs up the cliffs after the pigeons’ eggs, 
he does; and his mother says she knows he’ll 
break his neck some day ; he climbed a good 
way up one day, with his little brother on 
his back, and his mother says she thought 
she should ha’ died o’ fright.” 

“T am sorry to hear that he is such a bad 
boy,” said the lady; “I hope his little 
brother was not hurt.” 

“No,” said the child; “but Rob was 
beat — his father beat him, he did, when 
he got down, all the same as if he had 
hurt his little brother.” Then, as the boy 
at her side appeared to flag and come on 
with reluctance, his little guide resumed 
the measured tone in which she had at first 
spoken, and said to him, “Matt must 
make haste, the dumpling’s ready; make 
haste, Matt.” 

The kindness and care with which she 
led him induced the lady to say again, “ Is 
it safe to leave this poor boy all alone on 
the beach, when he does not seem to know 
the way home ?” 

“He can’t go out of sight, ma’am,” said 
the child, shaking back her hair from her 
healthy brown face; ‘and our folks give 
a look at him now and then to see -what 
he’s about.” 

‘“«Q, then, you all care for him,” said the 
lady ; “ you are all fond of him.” 

“ Yes, sure,” replied the girl; “he never 
does us any harm; and he must come out ; 
he would fret unless he might come out and 
look for —” 

The child hesitated, but being encour- 
aged to proceed, ‘continued in a lower 
tone — 
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“He expects that some day he shall see|a fine new brig, the Fanny of London ; 
God, ma’am. He is always asking where | she was very heavy laden with wheat, and 
God is; and when our folks tell him that|she went down in Boston Deeps, and 
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God is up in heaven, he’ comes out and | 
looks up.” | 

“ Poor fellow,” said the lady; “does he | 
know that we are talking about him now ?” | 

“No,” said the child, decidedly ; “his | 
grandfather says he can only think about | 
one thing at a time ; and now he is think- 
ee his dinner.” 

y this time they had reached the near- 
est cottage, and a decent-looking woman | 
came out and requested the lady to walk | 
in and rest. She then led the boy in, set 
him on a low stool, and having cut up his 
dinner on a plate. gave it to the little girl, 
who began to feed him with it. 

A chair had been set for the stranger ; 
and as she gladly sat down to rest she took | 
the opportunity of looking about her. 

A very aged man was sitting in a cor- 
ner mending a net, such a one as is used 
for catching shrimps. A middle-aged wo- 
man was clearing away the remains of a 
meal; and the other, having given the 
plate into the hands of the child, had 
turned to an ironing-board, which was 
covered with laces and muslins. 

It was a tolerably comfortable kitchen ; 
and as no one spoke for a few moments, 
the lady had time to remark the long 
strings of dried herrings that hung from 
the blackened beams in the roof, the brick 
floor which was a good deal worn away and 
looked somewhat damp, the sea coats hang- 
ing on the wall, the oars lying under the 
chairs, and that general over-crowding of 
furniture, and yet neatness, which is often ; 
seen in a fisherman’s cottage, and gives it | 
a resemblance to the cabin of a ship. 

The old man at length looked up. “T) 
reckon you have had a long walk, ma’am,” 
said he; “the visitors from D very | 
seldom come over to this lone place; all | 
the fine things they want to see lie on| 
t’other side.” 

“ Yes, it is a long walk,” she answered; | 
“and I do not know that I should have 
come quite so far if I had not met with 
this poor boy; he must be a great charge 
to you indeed.” 

“Ah, you may say that, ma’am,” said | 
the woman at the ironing-board; “he is 
thirteen years old come Michaelmas, poor 
fellow, and has never done a hand’s turn 
for himself in his life, and never will, as 
you may plainly see.” 

“ Are both his parents dead ?” 

“ Yes; his poor father was lost in a gale 
five weeks afore he was born. He sailed in 





/enough, Sarah.’ 


all on 
a 


board perished — he was mate, an 
very steady man.” 
“The boy’s mother was my granddaugh- 
ter,” said the aged man. 

“Yes, a poor young thing,” observed the 
woman, “and she died afore he was a year 
old. As fine a child he was as you would 
wish to see at first; and when I. took him 
to be baptized, for his mother didn’t get 
over her confinement time enough to take 
him herself, I well remember Mr. Green 
saying to me, ‘ Well, Mary Goddard, I 
hope this child may live to be a comfort to 
his mother, and you may tell her so from 
me.’ But, poor dear, she didn’t live to 
want comfort, but doted on the child, and 
never thought he would be a comfort to 


| nobody.” , 


“Not but what there was something 
strange about him from the first,” inter- 
rupted the old man. 

“ Ay,” said the woman, “for though he 
was a brave child to look at, he couldn’t 
stand; and he had a way of sitting with 
his head back that was queer to see; and 
his mother took notice of it, for a few days 
afore she died. ‘ Aunt,’ she says, ‘I mis- 
doubt about my boy; however, I put my 
trust in the Almighty. ‘What do you 
mean by that?’ says I; ‘the child’s well 
‘I misdoubt about his 
head,’ says she; ‘and I’ll warrant you if 
you give a crust to other folks’ children, 
they’re sharp enough to put it in their 


|mouths by the time they are his age.’ 


‘ Well,’ says I, for I began to be afraid my- 
self (for what she said was true enough), 
‘don’t you be fretting, Sally, for he has 
friends, and he shall never want so long as 
they can work for him.’ — Becca, don’t feed 
him so fast, my dear.” 

“T suppose this little girl is a relation,” 
said the visitor. 

“ O no, ma’am,” was the reply, “none at 
all; but the neighbors’ children take a sort 
of pride in waiting on Matt; this little lass 


in particular; and as her mother has no 


young children at home, she can very well 
spare her.” 

By this time the old man, having finished 
the work he was about, lighted a short 
pipe, and went out, and the boy with him; 
little Becea set a stool for him in the sun 
outside the cottage-door, and there he sat 
basking and apparently enjoying himself, 
while his grandfather went to his work. 

“ You see, ma’am,” said the woman, “ that 


poor boy can do nothing; but the neigh- 











bours are as kind as kind can be; and Mr. 
Green says sometimes, ‘ Though this is not 
a common misfortune,’ says he, ‘yet your 
father’s being able to work at his time o’ 
life is not a common blessing,’ — for fa- 
ther is nigh upon eighty years of age, and 
as hale and hearty as some men at sixty. 
So the old can work for the young, and 
we are not burdened with both old and 
young.” 

“No, that is certainly a blessing,” said 
the visitor, who felt self-reproved when she 
saw the cheerfulness and industry of this 
family, particularly of the woman herself; 
“and nodoubt you have done what you can 
for the poor fellow ; you have tried whether 
he is capable of being taught anything.” 

The woman was vay Tales the clear- 
starched articles in a flat basket, and count- 
ing them over to her sister, who was about 
_ to take them home; when the latter had 

left the cottage and shut the door behind 
her, she went on with her ironing and an- 
swered her visitor’s question — 

“Ten years ago, ma’am, I walked over 
to K ——-; it is nigh upon thirty miles from 
our place, but I had heard say there was a 
doctor there that folks thought very highly 
of. So I told him my name was Mary 
Goddard, and that I had come about a 
child that was afflicted; and he asked a 
vast many questions, and by what I said, 
he said it was easy to tell that the child 
was paralytic, and had what they call pres- 
sure on the brain. But when I asked if he 
could do anything for him, ‘Mary. God- 
dard, says he, ‘can he feed himself?’ 
‘No, sir,’ says I,‘ his hands are too weak.’ 
‘Then,’ says he, ‘I am afraid it is out of 
my power to help him— want of sense is 
less against him than want of power — but 
I will come and see him.’ And so he did, 
sure enough. May the Almighty reward 
him, for he would take nothing from us!” 

“And could he do anything for the 
boy ?” asked her visitor. 

‘No, ma’am,” answered the woman, with 
a sigh ; “‘ he shook his head, and said all we 
could do was to keep him as warm as pos- 
sible. He was eight years old afore he 
could speak plain enough to be understood. 
The neighbours’ children taught him, and a 
vast deal o’ pains they took; for, dear 
heart! the difficult thing is to get any- 
thing into his head; when once that’s done, 
there’s no fear of his ever forgetting it.” 

“ But that is an advantage, is it not ?” 

“Not so much as you would think, 
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his jackdaw on his knee; but there are 
some words that, if he was but to hear 
them mentioned, would put him into such 
a fret and a ferment as is pitiful to see.” 

“Does he go to church?” asked the 
visitor, who felt more and more interest in 
the poor child. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said the woman; “ but I 
reckon he has no notion of praying, and 
sometimes the organ frightens him a little ; 
but we have taught him to behave very 

retty, only sometimes — that’s not often 

’m sure) the poor child will give a little 
laugh when he sees anybody come in that 
he knows; and the neighbours never take 
any notice ; but some people in the other 
hamlet set it about that he disturbed the 
congregation, and otight not to come. So 
I walked over to Mr Green, and I said, 
‘ Sir, if it is your wish, I and my sister will 
take it in turns to stay at home with the 
boy.’ * Why should you, Mary Goddard ?? 
says he, ‘he behaves as well as many chil- 
dren that have all their faculties; and I do 
not see why you should be kept trom public 
worship on his account; and as for the 
child,’ said he, ‘ I should be sorry to banish 
him, for who can tell whether he may not 
learn something, however little? Indeed, 
it is my wish that he should come.’ ” 

“ And do you think he has learned any- 
thing at church ?” asked the visitor. 

“ No, ma’am, because he never seems to 
understand anything, unless the person 
that says it stands close to him and speaks 
to him, and attends to nothing else; but 
Mr. Green said it was not for us to limit 
the Almighty and decide whether he could 
understand or no; we were to do our duty 
and leave the rest.” 

“ That is the only way to avoid anxiety,” 
observed the visitor. 

“ At one time,” continued the woman, 
“we did think he was more sensible, and 
Mr. Green let him come to school; the . 
neighbours’ children used to wheel him 
there in a barrow, but they could teach 
him nothing; and at last Mr. Green came 
and told us, in a very kind way, that he 
could not let him stay because he disturbed 
the other children, and wanted so much 
watching. But Mrs. Green, when she 
found how much we took it to heart, said 
she would try what she could do for him; 
and, sure enough, she was a clever lady, 
and she made him know more in three 
months than anybody else has taught him 
all his life; but, she fell ill and died, dear 





ma’am. Now you see how peaceable he is, 
sitting in the sun as happy as can be, with 


lady; and there was an end of his learn- 
ing.” 
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“What did she teach him?” asked the 
visitor, who was beginning to consider 
whether she could not take up the work. 

“She made him understand that there 
is a God,” said the woman, “and made him 
have a wonderful sort of reverence for 
God ; and you would hardly believe, ma’am, 
that when that boy has done a wrong thing, 
such as throwing things in the fire, which 
he will do sometimes, or overturning the 
milk, which he knows he ought not to 
meddle with, he,will and hide himself 
in the closet till it gets dark, that, as he 
says, God may not see him; for you know 
it is too much to expect that poor child to 
understand that God can see through a 
door.” 

“ Poor fellow,” said the lady; “ but what 
a proof this is of his entire belief of what 
he has been told.” 

“Yes, ma’am, that is what Mr. Green 
said when I told him. ‘ Mary Goddard,’ he 
said, ‘this ought to put us to shame; how 
few of us have the presence of God so 
clearly in our minds, and are so much 
afraid when we know we have done amiss.’ 
Now, Mrs. Green being dead, we cannot 
exactly find out what she taught Matt, for 
though he can turn things over in his mind, 
he cannot tell them to us. However, we 
noticed from that time that Matt had a 
mo habit of looking up in the sky, and I 

ave no doubt, ma’am, he told you, if you 
asked him, what he was looking for.” 

“ Yes, he did; and I felt very much sur- 
prised,” said the lady. 

“ Ah,” remarked the woman, “ I thought so, 
ma’am. I saw you were surprised when you 
came in, and I made up my mind you should 
know the rights of the story, if you would 
stop awhile. Well, ma’am, Matt spends the 
chief part of his time, on fine days, looking 
for God ; and knowing God sees everything, 
seems to make more difference to him than 
to us that have our senses.” 

“And there he again reproves us,” ob- 
served the visitor. 

“ What you say is very true, ma’am. Now 
the neighbours never tell him any lies, — 
that would be a wicked thing,— so I know 
none of them ever made him expect to see 
what we shall never seein this world; so I 
reckon that Matt put two things together 
and thought if the Almighty could see him, 
why He might be seen.” 

“ And do you know whether he learned 


any more,” asked the visitor, “of this kind | 


friend ?” 
_“ Mrs. Green told me she had tried to give 
him a notion of the Saviour,” said the wo- 


| are not often to 





her at all. He only knows the name of Je- 
sus Christ, I think ; for one day when the 
sky was uncommonly clear, he told me that 
Jesus Christ lived up there with God. Mrs. 
Green showed him pictures, and took a deal 
of pains, but I don’t think she made any 
more than that out of her teaching; but she 
taught him to count and say the days of 
the week; and altogether he has taken 
much more notice since she instructed him.” 

The woman had evidently been so well 
pleased to have some one speak to her who 
could sympathize with her, and take a kind 
interest in her poor charge, that her visitor 
had stayed much longer than she had at first 
intended. She now prepared to leave the 
cottage ; and before doing so, observed that 
she could not but think, in spite of the boy’s 
deficient sense, that he might be taught to 
occupy himself in some slight way, such as 
netting or plaiting straw ; and she offered to 
come and try to teach him. The woman 
shook her head, and said — 

“Tam very much obliged to you, ma’am, 
I am sure; but it is not the want of sense 
that makes me afraid he could not learn, so 
much as the weakness of his hands; and in 
cold weather they are so numb that he is 
more helpless by far than you see him now.” 

Still the visitor said she should like to try, 
and offered to come the following day and 
begin ; the woman thanked her and consent- 
ed with gratitude, declaring that if once the 
boy could be taught any thing, he never for- 
got it. The visitor then went away, saying, 
as she passed the poor child, who was now 
basking idly in the sun — 

“The next time I come to see Matt I shall 
give him a penny.” . 

She said this partly to test his memory, 
partly to make him anxious to see her again. 
His face brightened; and as she walked 
home over the level sands, the consideration 
of how great a contrast there was between 
his powers and her own occupied her mind, 
and she thought of those words of serious 
meaning: “To whom much is given, of him 
shall much be required.” 

There was a great deal of comfort in his 
humble home ; his grandfather seemed to be 
a quiet, sober man; his aunts were indus- 
trious women; a healthful breeze came in 
at the open door, and the two little case- 
ment windows supplied two such views as 

“a met with. From the 
front casement might be seen the grand 
spectacle of the open sea; some heavy 
clouds had come up, and their leaden gray 
hues were reflected on the shifting waves, 
while vast flocks of sea-birds were wheeling 


man ; “but she didn’t think he understood | in great circles, at every turn the white of 
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their wings flashing out; the tide was rapid- 
ly coming in, and the wind rising, every 
beat of the breakers on the soft sand sound- 
ing like low thunder. The other casement 
looked inland, for the kitchen occupied all 
the lower floor of the little cottage; the 
clouds hanging only over the sea, there was 
still sunshine over the open fields and wide 
marsh of the brightest green ; church spires 
stood up here and there, but the district 
seemed to be so thinly populated that it was 
wonderful how they could gather congrega- 
tions. Behind the cottage was a little gar- 
den ; its walls sheltered a few rose-trees, a 
number of scented flowers, and some apple- 
trees, from the force of the wind; a sweet- 
briar was trained to climb over one of the 
trees, and its falling blossoms were wafted 
on to the ironing-table, and dropped among 
the delicate laces which the woman was 


and its steady sunshine were all that gave 
pleasure to the idiot boy—the grand sea 
sweeping in, the wheeling sea-birds, the lux- 
uriant fields and towering cliffs, might all 
have vanished away like a dream, and taken 
no part of his enjoyment from him. 

he lady walked home; and some things 
that had been said of poor Matt recurred to 
her mind, especially his own strange words : 
“Matt was Testing for God.” Alas, how 
few of us are looking for God! “although 
He be not far from any of us.” In His 
works how few discern Him; but. can look 
on the glorious sun and only consider its 
warmth and brightness, and on the green 
earth and only count up the harvest it yields, 
without thinking of Him who ordained 
them. 

In the ways of His providence, also, how 
few look for God! Even among those who 
desire to serve Him, how few “search dili- 
gently that they may find Him,” observing 
and pondering on the trials and troubles as 
well as the mercies that He has ordained for 
them, and considering what effect they were 
intended to produce on their minds and 
characters — whether they have worked to- 
gether for good; whether impatience has 
caused the more painful dispensations to be 
merely punishments ; or whether submission 
has received them as discipline, and found 
them to be blessings in the end ! 


Il. 

The autumn sun was bright and hot upon 
the sand, and Matt was basking in it under 
the cottage wall, when his new friend ap- 
ring before him at noon the next day. 

ittle Becca was seated beside him, sing- 





ten; but the boy was not noticing her; as 
before, his face, with its strange look of 
awe, was fixed on the open sky; and it was 
not till Becca touched him that he withdrew 
his eyes, and seeing the lady, said, with out- 
stretched hands — 

“Please, give Matt a penny !” 

The penny was ready for him; but the 
moment he received it, he handed it over to 
the little girl. 

“ Does he mean to give it to you, Bec- 
ca?” asked the lady. 

“O no, ma’am,” said the child, “ he means 
me to go and buy apples with it; I always. 
do when our folks give him money; he 
knows how many apples you can buy for a 
penny; and if I was to hide one, he would 
find it out directly.” 

But the boy was not at all willing that his 
messenger should wait to give all these ex- 
planations; and he now pulled her frock im- 
patiently, saying — 

“ Becca, go— Becca, fetch apples.” 

The little girl shook back her long hair 
from her eyes, and laying her knitting on 
the sand, ran to a neighbouring cottage, 
from which she shortly returned bringing 
five small apples, which she gave to Matt; 
and he laid them on his knees, and after 
looking at them, appeared satisfied, and be- 
gan to eat. 

“ And now,” said the lady, “I shall give 
you a penny also, Becca, because I like to 
see you so kind to your poor neighbour.” 

The happy child received the penny, and 
again ran away to the shop, returning short- 
ly with three apples in her hands. 

“Why, what is the reasont of this?” said 
the donor. 

“It’s a very dear apple year,” said the 
little creature, ‘and they can’t afford more 
than three.” 

“ But they sent Matt five apples.” 

The child then explained that Matt al- 
ways expected to have five apples for a pen- 
ny: that if apples were only three a penny 
he would cry, for he would know it was less 
than usual; but if there were seven a pen- 
ny he would give back two ; so they always 
give him five all the year round, and they 
said it made very little difference. She 
continued : 

“ Matt knows all about money, ma’am — 
he knows a deal more than you think. Some- 
times they let him have a pennyworth of 
apples at the shop when he has no penny; 
but then as soon as he gets a penny he al- 
ways remembers, and takesat ; he knows he 
must pay. I taught him that, ma’am ; and i 





ing, and knitting a coarse fisherman’s mit- 


taught him to say, ‘ Please,’ and ‘ Thank 
you.’” 
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She then shook him by the sleeve, and 
said : 

“Matt, good Matt, tell the lady what 
they do to folks that won’t pay.” 

“ Put’em in prison,” said Matt, readily. 

“ What does he know about a prison, my 
child?” said the lady, amused at his sage- 
ness. “ You are only telling him to repeat 
— that he does not know the meaning 
of.” 

“O no, ma'am,” answered the child 
shrewdly, “ there is a prison at ——, and he 
sees that very oft; he ieaws about bad men 
being put in there.” 

The boy nodded assent very energetical- 
ly, and began to show by gestures and im- 

erfect sentences, how he had seen two men 
ed in there at a great door; and holding 
out his hands, explained that their hands 
were tied together; at the same time he ex- 
pressed evident satisfaction in their punish- 
ment, saying, 

“ Bad men—-bad men— shut ’em up; 
they eat other folks’ dinner.” 

“O yes,” said the child, “his grandfather 
took him several times to see the prison be- 
cause he used to go into the cottage when | 
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the straw the right way, she was not dis- 
couraged, because his attention had evident- 
ly been excited, and she knew that the pro- 
cess of teaching would be tedious. 

When the lesson was over, she gave him 
the promised penny and praised him, leav- 
ing him in a verv good humour, and impor- 
'tunate with her to come again. 
| ‘Ihree more lessons were given, and no 
| progress was made; the fourth almost dis- 
couraged her; it seemed that he —— 
| the straws from his listless fingers with no 

derstanding than at first of the 





|more un 
| places they were meant to occupy. It was 
a whole week before any thing beyond a lit- 
| tle more attention had been gained; but 
| this once done, Matt suddenly began to im- 
| prove; and at his ninth lesson he began to 
| plait very tolerably. 
| His relations were now profuse in their 
‘thanks, and most urgent that these lessons 
| should be continued; they even seemed to 
_ hope that he might one day be able to earn 
| alittle money by this simple art, and so re- 
‘lieve them of part of the burden of main- 
taining him. 
But occupation to his mind was not the 


the folks were at sea and take things to’ only good that the boy derived from these 
eat that wasn’t his; and when his grand- instructions —the unusual exercise of his 
father was out a fishing, and they set his | hands, though at first it fatigued him, made 


dinner by, Matt used te get it whenever he 
had a chance; but he’s a good boy now.” 
Matt had by this time finished his apples ; 
and his friend had been watching him to see 
how much strength he possessed ; his move- 
ments were weak and uncertain; and some- 
times he dropped the apple, but he always 


them sensibly warmer and less torpid; and 
when he had once mastered the lesson, he 
' was constantly anxious to be practising it. 
_ Some persons may, perhaps, think it a re- 

markable thing that a stranger, on whom 
the poor boy had no claim, should have de- 

voted so much time to his benefit, especially 


picked it up again, though not without difli- | when she might have found soil to cultivate 
culty; and she felt sure that with patience | that would have brought her in a much 
something might be taught him. | more abundant harvest; but she was utterly 

She would not attempt to begin her les-| without occupation, and had private grounds 
son till he had done eating ; but as soon as | for sorrow which made her desire employ- 
this business was over, she brought out her ment; and this boy’s loneliness, and the ab- 
straws and began to plait them before him, sence of joy from his lot, drew her sympa- 
holding one of his hands in hers, and mak- | thies towards him; besides which, many 
ing him crease the straw with his soft white around her were willing to do more attrac- 
fingers. tive acts of kindness — but who would fol- 

At first he was patient and even amused, | low her in this path if she resigned it? 
but he soon got weary; and the unusual; In less than three weeks the boy could 
movements for his fingers tired them; he | make an even and tolerably rapid plait, and 
—" Becca by the pinafore, and patting would sit for four or five hours a day at this 

er hand, cried out — work, only requiring a little attention in 

“Becca learn; Becca make haste and’ joining the straw, and stopping him when 
learn — Matt stop now.” he made mistakes. 

“If Becca learns,” said the teacher, The weather was extremely hot, which 
“then Beeca shall have a penny; but if was very much in his favour; and all his 
Matt learns, then Matt shall have a penny.” friends agreed it was several years since 

This argument, used frequently, induced they had seen him so lively and so capable 
the boy to go on a little longer; as much of exerting himself. 
longer, indeed, as his instructress thought) This was scarcely a greater pleasure to 
desirable ; and though he never once turned them than to his new benefactress ; for she 
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had begun to take a warm interest in the 
boy, and could already understand his signs 
and gestures as well as his half-expressed 
doubts, wonders, and fears. 

.One day, on entering the cottage, she 
found the old grandfather at home ill; he 
had been ill, he said, for three days, though 
not so bad but that he could get up and sit 
by the fire; close at his side sat poor Matt, 
and both, though the day was hot, seemed 
to relish the warmth. Matt could attend to 
but one thing at a time: and as his thoughts 
were now occupied with his grandfather, 
the plaits of straw were laid aside. 

As soon as he saw her he greeted her 
with vehement delight, pointing to two 
chairs successively, and saying : — 

“ Lady sit here; parson sit there.” 

She inquired if Mr. Green was coming. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said the old man. “I was 
taken very bad with a kind of fit, and my 
daughters were frightened and went and 
told him; but Matt calls every gentlemen 
he sees ‘parson,’ and indeed, every man 
that is not dressed like a fisherman. He 
has but three names for all men. He calls 
our men ‘good men,’ at least such as haye 
nets, for they let him lie and bask on them, 
which he likes; then all them that have no 
nets he calls ‘ poor men;’ and the rest o’ the 
world he calls ‘ parsons,’ for our parson "was 
the first gentleman he ever knew, and very 
good he has always been to him.” 

The clergyman shortly after came in, and 

oor Matt’s teacher was warmly thanked 
or her kindness to the boy ; he was anxious 
to see him plait, but Matt was pleased and 
excited by his presence, and not willing to 
fix his mind on his task; he accordingly 
turned to the grandfather, and began to 
converse with him. 

The old man’s illness was of a very seri- 
ous nature; and at his great age it was not 
likely that he would get over it; yet he 
talked of approaching death with all that 
strange apathy so common — the poor, 
especially the aged poor: accordingly, the 
clergyman’s remarks were all of a nature to 
rouse him from this apathy; he wished to 
place the solemn nature of death and judg- 
ment before his eyes, and to assure him that 
his feeling so little afraid of dying was not 
in itself any proof that his soul was in asafe 
condition. 

The boy, who at first had sat by his grand- 
father, well pleased with the warmth of the 
fire and the presence of the parson, kept 
up a humming sound, expressive of comfort 
and contentment, till Mr. Green took a 
Bible from his pocket, and said gravely — 























“Matt must be quiet now, parson is go- 
ing to read about God.” 

Upon hearing this, Matt’s attention was 
aroused; and when he looked up and saw 
Mr. Green’s serious face, his own assumed a 
look of awe: for it is a well-known fact 
that feelings are communicated, with per- 
fect ease, to those who are deiicient in intel- 
lect, though ideas of a complex nature are 
often beyond their comprehension. Matt 
folded his hands and gaxed fixedly at the 
“parson.” The chapter he was reading was 
the eighteenth of Matthew; probably he 
chose it as being one of the lessons for the 
day; and if he had intended his lesson for 
Matt’s instruction, he would have selected 
something that appeared easier to under- 
stand; but so it was, that when he came to 
the parable of the “ King that would take 
account of his servants,” Matt’s attention 
and interest became so evident, that he read 
slowly and very distinctly. 

When he had finished, the boy’s face, 
overawed and anxious, and with that look of 
aap perplexity so often seen in persons 
ike himself, was turned to him with breath- 
less earnestness, and he said, repeating the 
last words addressed to him — 

“ Matt, Matt, sit you still; parson is going 
to read about God.” 

“ Goddard,” said the clergyman, “this 
poor boy’s eager attention ought to be a 
very affectings thing to you,,and, indeed, to 
us all; if he to whom so little sense has been 
given desires to know all he can, and to 
hear more than he can understand of his 
Maker, surely we ought not to treat the 
subject with indifference, but rather with 
interest and reverence.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said the old sailor, respect- 
fully, but with no appearance of particular 
interest. 

‘“‘ Parson, read some more,” said Matt. 

“So I will, my boy,” replied the clergy- 
man ; and partly commenting on the text, 
age 4 changing the words for others that 

e thought would be better understood, he 
began to relate the parable thus— 

“A great King said” — and in speaking 
he pointed upwards —“ a great King said, 
Bring my servants to me, and I will make 
them pay me all thé*pounds that they owe 
me. 

“And they brought one servant that 
owed a thousand pence, @ great many, a 
great many, a great many. And he had no 
pence to pay. 

“ And the King said, he shall be put in 
ae and never come out any more till he 

as paid all this money.” 
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He had got so far when he observed that 
tears were trickling down the boy’s cheeks, 
and that his countenance showed great 
alarm. He stopped at once and patted him 
on the head, saying to his grandfather that 
he had not intended to distress him. 

“Parson did not go for to make Matt 
cry,” said the old man; meaning, did not 
do it on purpose. 

But Matt was not to be comforted, he re- 
fused to listen; and presently he broke 
away from his friends and hobbled out on to 
the beach, where he threw himself down 
under the shelter of a fishing boat, and con- 
tinued to weep piteously; but whether he 
had been merely frightened by the solemn 
tone, whether his tears were shed from pity 
to the man who owed so much money, or 
whether, having been told that parson was 
going to read about God, he had, more by 
impression than by reason, set himself in the 
place of the debtor, it was quite beyond the 
power of any person to discover. But it 
was evident, as’ in former cases, that so 
much as he had understood had become 
perfectly real and true to him; and 
whether what had cost him so many tears 
was a right or a false idea, it would not ea- 
sily be eradicated. 

Poor Matt! they were obliged to leave 
him; and as he refused to listen to his new 
friend wheu she spoke to him, all that could 
be done was to desire little Beeca to sit by him 
and try to divert him from his grief. 

The wind was rising when his friend 
reached her lodging, and by nightfall it 
blew a gale. She looked out and saw the 
driving clouds swept away from before the 
moon, leaving her alone in the bare heavens 
till again they were hurried up from the sea 
and piled before her face, blotting out the 
bright path she had laid across the waters. 
The thundering noise of the waves, as they 
flung themselves down hissing and foaming 
among the rocks, and the roaring of the 
wind, kept her waking, and trembling for 
the mariners out on that dangerous coast ; 
and the thought of that poor afflicted boy 
was present to her mind; for she had been 
told that he was always restless in a storm, 
and that at night, while the family sat by 
the light of their one c@mdle, he would stand, 
with his eager face pressed against the little 
casement, muttering that God was angry. 

In the morning, gusts of wind and rain 
detained her indoors ; but towards afternoon, 
though the wind did not abate, it became 
clear overhead, and she put on her bonnet 
and prepared to go out. Sea-sand in heaps 
lay against the houses in the village street ; 
it had been blown up during the night. 
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The poor were busy collecting drift-wood 
from the shore, as well as the vast heaps of 
dulse and other weeds which the tide had 
brought in. She passed on till the cliffs af- 
forded her some shelter, and then crept in- 
to a cave and rested awhile; for she intend- 
ed to go on and see Matt that day, aid dis- 
cover, if possible, the cause of his trouble. 

Though the wind was now beginning to 
abate, it was not very easy to stand against 
it, and the noise in thé cave was like the 
sharp incessant report of guns. But she 
rose and determined to go on, being en- 
couraged by the rapid subsiding of the wind, 
which seemed likely to go down in a deluge 
of rain; for black clouds were gathering 
over the troubled sea, which, excepting 
where a line of foam marked its breaking on 
the beach, was almost as black as them- 
selves. 

She pressed on; and shortly, as she had 
expected, she saw the motionless figure of 
the boy ; his white clothing fluttering in the 
wind, his face intent on the gloomy sky. 

She called to him several times as she 
drew near, but the noise of the wind and 
waves drowned her voice; it was not till 
she came close and touched him, that he 
looked at her. His countenance was full of 
awe and fear. 

“What is Matt doing?” she asked in a 
soothing voice. 

“ Matt was talking to God,” said the boy. 

“ What did ? Matt say ?” she inquired, 
compassionately. 

The boy joined his hands, and looking uw 
with a piteous expression of submission’ an 
fear, said, ‘* God, God — Matt has no money 
to pay.” 

And then shaking his head, he told her, 
with a reality, of fear most strange to see, 
that he was going to be put in prison; God 
was going to put Matt in prison. 

He was standing in the shelter of a fish- 
ing-vessel which had been drawn up above 
high-water mark ; and as she turned away 
from him, not knowing what to say, he again 
looked up and’ began his piteous prayer. 

The lady stood awhile‘considering ; it was 
evident that, whether from the parable or 
the clergymen’s words, or both together, 
acting on what previous knowledge he had, 
he must have derived some consciousness 
that punishment would follow his — 
He had long known right from wrong; he 
knew that he had often done wrong, now 
he had begun to look upon God as a Judge. 
Now he knew “that he had nothing to pay.” 
In other words, he knew, however dimly, 
that he could not make satisfaction for his 
| misdoings. What did it matter that he had 
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derived this dim and distorted knowledge in 
a figurative way; something now must be 
done to quiet and comfort him. She resolved 


to venture on taking up the figure; and 
when the boy again muttered, “ God, God, 
Matt has no money to pay,” she turned to- 
wards him, and taking both his hands, said, 
in a clear, cheerful voice, “ Jesus Christ has 
paid for poor Matt.” 

The boy looked helplessly at her; and 
pointing upwards with a smile, she repeated 
slowly, “ God will not put Matt in prison 
now. Jesus Christ has paid for poor Matt.” 

The child repeated these words after her ; 
and as their meaning, helped by her re-asur- 
ing face, gradually unfolded itself: to his 
mind, an expression of wonder and content- 
ment overspread his features. He sat down 
and wished again and again to hear these 

good tidings, and as he conned them over he 

gradually became calm and ha Py. 
’ He sat so long silent in the shelter of the 
boat that his kind friend thought it possible 
that now his fears were removed he might 
have forgotten their cause. 

But.it was not so; he arose at length, and 
walking a few paces, lifted up his arms and 
face to heaven and cried out, in aloud clear 
voice, “ Man that paid, man that paid, Matt 
says, thank you, thank you.” 

A strange sight this, and strange words to 
hear! ‘Many times the lady seemed to hear 
their echo during the silence that followed ; 
and the boy repeated them over again with 
the deepest reverence, before she could de- 
cide whether to attempt any further enlight- 
ening of his mind. That by means of some 
picture, or the remembrance of something 
taught him by his first benefactress, he had 
become aware that He whom he thus ad- 
dressed was Man, became evident from his 
words; but the reverence and awe of his 
manner were such that she could not ven- 
ture to undertake the hopeless task of in- 
structing him in a mystery so far beyond 
his comprehension. It was sufficient, she 
thought, that he should pay to his Redeemer 

.the reverence due to God, while in the act 
of addressing Him as Man. 


III. 


Matt came back under the shelter of the 
boat, and lay down, and drew part of a sail 
over him, and fell into a sound sleep; per- 
haps he had slept little during the past 
night, and now that his gloom and terror 
were melted away in the sunshine of hope 
and peace, he could no longer sit waking 
under the cloudy sky. 

The lady sat by him, partly sheltered also 
by the boat. She looked out over the pur- 
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ple sea, still troubled, heaving and bare, for 
not a boat rode at anchor near the danger- 
ous rocky beach; not a vessel ventured near 
enough to be seen from its sandy reaches. 

At length the clouds broke, it beganto rain 
hard ; and not without a great effort did she 
succeed in waking the boy. He opened his 
eyes at last with a smile. The pouring rain 
and the gloomy sky were nothing to him ; the 
high but warm wind did not trouble him ; 
his thoughts, whatever they may have been, 
could not be related to his benefactress; he 
was comforted, but he only showed it by 
his face and by his tranquil movements. 

They reached the cottage. There was 
trouble and sorrow within; quite enough of 
both to account for the boy’s having been 
left to wander out by himself on that stormy 
day. The poor old grandfather was worse ; 
and Mary Goddard, the boy’s aunt, came to 
the door, her eyes red and her face dis- 
figured with weeping. The lady could not 
stay then; but in less than a week she came 

ain and inquired after the old man. 

“ Ah, dear heart! it seems hard to lose 
poor father!” exclaimed Mary, when her 
visitor was seated, and had asked a sympa- 
thizing question as to the old man’s health. 

“ Ts he so very ill that there is no hope ?” 
asked the lady. 

“The doctor does not say,” replied the 
daughter, “ but when a man is past eighty 
what can one expect? Would you like to 
see him, ma’am ?” 

The visitor assented, and was taken up a 
ladder into a comfortable room in the roof. 

The aged fisherman, with his rugged 
face and led hands, lay helplessly on his 
clean bed; but his eyes were still bright, 
and his voice strong. 

“Put a chair, Polly,” he said to his 
daughter. “J take this kind, ma’am. Here 
I am, you see, a disabled old hulk. J have 
made a many voyages in my time, when I 
was in the Ling’s service.” Here a fit of 
coughing forced him to stop. 

hen he had ceased to cough, the visitor 
said, “* Yes, you have passed a busy life, my 
friend ; and what a mercy it is. that God 
gives you afew days of quiet and leisure 
at the end of it, to think of the last voyage, 
— the entrance, we may hope, into an eter- 
nal haven. Do you think of that last voy- 
age ? Do you pray to God to have mercy on 
you for Christ’s sake, and grant you an en- 
trance to that haven of rest ?” 

The old man assented reverently and 
heartily, and then said, “ Mary, the lady has 
never a chair; I told you to set the chair 
for her. A good daughter she has always 
been to me, ma’am! Her poor mother died 
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when I wasin the Atalante, Cap in Hickey ; 
you've heard of him, ma’am? The disci- 
pline he maintained! He was the finest cap- 
tain in the service.” 

“TI never heard of him,” replied the visi- 
tor. 

“ He lost his ship in a sea fog off Halifax 
harbour. He had despatches aboard; and 
he made up his mind they should be deliver- 
ed. He tired a fog signal-gun in hopes it 
would be answered from the lighthouse on 
Cape Sambro, but by a sad mischance it 
happened that the Barossa, that was like- 
wise lost in this fog answered it; and the 
unfortunate Atalante was steered according 
to that gun. She struck; and in less than 
a quarter of an hour we was all out of her, 
every officer, man, and boy, many on us not 
half clothed ; and there wasn’t a mast, nor a 
beam, nor a bit of broken spar, to be seen of 
her. She filled and heeled over; and al- 
most before we could cut the pinnace from 
the boom, she parted in two between the 
main and mizen masts, and the swell sucked 
her in, guns, and stores, and all.” 

“ That must have been an awful scene,” 
observed the visitor. “It isa great mercy 
that you were preserved in 4 a danger. 
Shall I read you a chapter in the Bible, 
now I am here ?” 

“ T should take it kind if you would, ma’am, 
very kind indeed; for Mr. Green said he 
would not be able to come to-day, and my 
daughter has no time. I could spell a bit 
over myself, but my eyes fail, and I feel 
strange and weak. There was a time when 
I could ‘ hand, reef, and steer,” with the 
best of them. I was rated ‘ able seaman’ in 
the Atalante, and for upwards of two years I 
was ‘ captain of the fore-top.’” 

The visitor sat down and read several 
chapters. The old man listened with pleas- 
ure ; his face, seamed and brown with long 
exposure to the weather, showed no pallor, 
but there was a look about his eyes that told 
of a great change,—they were dim, and 
sometimes wandering. 

“TI take this visit very kind of you,” he 
repeated, when she had done; “and I like 
me you read, it did me good; and ma’am, 
I’m much obliged to you, and thank you 
kindly for being so good to my poor boy.” 

“ How do you think he seems, ma’am ?” 
asked Mary Goddard, when they came down 
together. 

“I think he is very much altered, Mary. 
He does not look to me as if he would live 
many days.” 

“ Ah, dear heart!” said the daughter, “I 
was afraid you would say so; and though he 
be so old, it seems hard to lose him; for a 
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cheerfuller and honester man never walked 
this world !” 

“He seems in a thankful frame of mind 
now, Mary, and was very attentive while I 
was reading.” 

“O yes, he is always pleased with what- 
ever I do for him, and says it is a great mer- 
cy he has time to think of his end; he is 
vastly pleased now when Mr. Green comes 
to talk with him, though at first he did not 
seem to care for it.” 

The visitor went away. The rain came 
down all that night and the next day. On 
the third day she went again to the old fish- 
erman’s cottage, and found the old chintz 
curtain drawn across the window in token of 
mourning. A neighbor came out of the next 
cottage and told her that the old man had 
died that morning at daybreak, and that his 
daughter had walked over to a village some 
miles inland to tell her brother and his wife. 

“ Was the old man sensible to the last ?” 
asked the lady. 

“ As sensible as you are now, ma’am ; and 
often seemed to me to be praying. Would 
you like to see Matt, ma’am? he is in my 
house.” 

“ Yes, I wish to see him. What does he 
know about his great-grandfather?” 

“ Why, ma’am, when his aunt woke him 
and dressed him this morning, she told him 
that he would not see his grandfather any 
more, for that God had sent to fetch him.” 

“ He was not frightened, I hope ?.” 

“O no, ma’am— pleased, wonderfully 
pleased, and said he wanted to go too. He 
is a very strange child.” 

“ Very strange indeed! but in some re- 
spects, I wish we were more like him.” 

When Matt saw his friend, it reminded 
him of the great news about his grandfather ; 
and he told her that God had sent for him, 
adding, “ Matt wants to go too.” 

“Matt shall go some day,” she answered, 
soothingly. 

“Matt wants to go now,” replied the boy. 

His friend took him out on to the sands, 
and sat down with him. She tried to ex- 
plain that some day God would certainly 
send for him; for she could only convey to 
him the notion of a change of place, not of 
death. When Matt was once convinced that 
he should be sent for some day, he was very 
urgent to know what day; and when, after 
a great deal of trouble, his friend made him 
understand that she did not know whet day, 
but that it might be any day, he sat long si- 
lent on the sand as if pondering, and then got 
up and began to move towards the cottage. 

“What does Matt want?” asked his 
friend. 
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The boy looked at his hands, and replied 
with calm and touching simplicity, “ Matt 
must have his hands washed.” Why? the 
lady wondered why; but she said nothing, 
she only rose and followed him. He had 
found the woman of the house when she en- 
tered, the mother of little Becca, and was 
explaining to her that his hands must be 
washed, that God woulc send for Matt some 
day, perhaps it would be that day, and that 
Matt must be ready. 

The woman no sooner understood what 
he meant than she sat down, threw her 
apron over her head, and began to cry bit- 
terly ; but little Becca was willing to indulge 
the boy’s fancy; she, accordingly, fetched 
some water and some soap, and carefully 
washed his hands. But that done, he yet 
stood still, as if expecting something more, 
till she asked him what he wanted; then he 
answered, with a kind of glad but solemn 
expectancy, “‘ Matt must have his new cap 
on — Matt wants his fur cap.” 

“No, Matt must not have his best cap,” 
answered the child, “ ——- on Sundays to 

o to church in.” But Matt entreated in 
Eis piteous way, and the tears rolled down 
his cheeks, till at last the lady begged that 
his new cap might he fetched; and when it 
appeared he was contented, and went gently 
out at the door, and looked up between the 
clouds, softly repeating that God would send 
for Matt some day; perhaps it would be to- 
day, and Matt must be ready — Matt must 
always be ready. 

“ His poor aunt should have managed bet- 
ter,” said Becca’s mother, who had followed 
them out of doors; “she might have known 
if she said God had sent for his grandfather 
that Matt would take her exactly at her 
word. Howsoever, it’s of no use trying to 
explain it to him; and least of all trying to 
make out that it was not that but something 
different. The boy must not be contradict- 
ed, that would only confuse him more ; but,” 
she added, “it does seem a gloomy thing 
that he should always be expecting his death, 
and always keeping himself ready for it.” 

“Does it seem a gloomy thing?” asked 
the lady. 

“Why, yes, ma’am, I’m sure it would 
quite mope me to be so frequently thinking 
about death.” ; 

“Not if you felt that you were ready &nd 
were always desirous to keep yourself 
ready.” . 

“But why should one, ma’am,” answered 
the woman, thoughtlessly, “so long before 
the time?” 

“ Ah, Mrs. Letts, we cannot tell that it is 
long before the time. Are we not told, ‘ Be 
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ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye 
think not the Son of Man cometh ?’” 

“ Yes, ma’am; and Mr. Green a very lit- 
tle time ago preached a discourse on that 
text, a very beautiful discourse it was; but 
I never thought people had to get ready for 
death just as they get ready for paying their 
rent, or, a8 one may say, to lay up wood to 
be ready for the winter.” 

“ Why not? must we not all die, as sure- 
ly as we must pay ourrent? Is not death 
as certain to come as winter ?” 

“ Yes, sure, ma’am.” 

“Then the only difference in our prepar- 
ing should be, that death being more import- 
ant than those other things which you men- 
tioned, we should prepare for it much more 
earnestly, seriously, and constantly.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, that’s what I meant. We 
should prepare at proper solemn times, on 
Sundays, when we have time to think of 
these solemn things, and not be mixing it up 
with our work, every day.” . 

“Mrs. Letts, if you had earned no money 
as yet to pay your rent, and knew it must be 
paid ona Certain day, should you say to 
yourself, ‘This is a very serious matter; J 
must not think of it now that I am bu 
with my work, I must wait till I have a 
quiet hour ; for it is a very important thing, 
and not to be thought of excepting at par- 
ticular times ?’” 

“Why, no, ma’am; of course I should 
think of it early and late! Well, ma’am, 
perhaps you are right; in short I am sure 

ou are: but it is not very easy for poor 
folks to think about religion and death, as 
much as those who have nothing to do. 
However, poor Matt has few enough things 
to think about, and if it pleases him to thi 
of being fetched to a better world, why, let 
him do it.” 

“O yes, let him do it,” replied Matt’s 
friend; “I believe he is ready whenever it 
may please the Almighty to summon him; 
and the time may not be so long that he will 
become impatient.” 

“Tm sure a long life is not to be desired 
for him,” observed the woman; “ for he suf- 
fers a great deal in the cold weather.” So 
saying, she brought the boy into her cot- 
tage, and the lady took her leave. 

he sun was shining pleasantly across the 
level sands as she walked homewards, and 
each cliff cast a clear reflection of its figure 
at her feet; the soft and shining waves 
broke gently on the shore; and the sky was 
peaceful and cloudless, only a flock of white 
gulls were wheeling about in it, serving thus 
to increase its resemblance to its “twin 
deep,” the blue sea, that was adorned, not 
1349. 
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far from the horizon, with a fleet of small 
fishing vessels, whose white sails were lovely 
in the sunshine. 

The lady walked till she came to a large 
cave in the cliff, about half a mile from the 
poor old fisherman’s cottage: here she had 
sometimes sat with Matt, teaching him his 

laiting; and here she now entered and sat 
om to rest after her long walk. 

It was a strange ss more a cleft in 
the rock than an ordinary cave, for it nar- 
rowed up above to a mere crack, which 
crack was strangely and beautifully festoon- 
ed with hanging ferns of the brightest 

een; for they were constantly kept moist 
y the drops of water that filtered through 
e stone. 
The sun was now low enough to shine in- 
to the dark cavern and make it warm and 
cheerful, and to show with clear distinctness 
the limpets that stuck to the rocks which 
here and there protruded from the soft sand 
which floored it, and the little pools of sea- 
water that lay about in stony basins. These 
basins were rugged, and covered without 
with green weeds, and within fringed with 
red and brown dulse and sea-weeds, and the 
tiny little fish were impatiently swimming 
about in them, and small crabs of the her- 
mit tribe were dragging their bright shell 
houses along the slippery margins. 
She sat down beside one of these little 
rocky reservoirs and enjoyed the sunshine 
and shelter, thinking, meanwhile, how she 
could further help and teach the poor child 
who had now so large a share of her sym- 
athy. She decided that it was as well 
a should be out of the way of his relations 
on the day of the funeral, both for their 
sake and his own; and she accordingly re- 
solved to ascertain when it was to take 
lace, and bring him there to sit with her 
till it should be over. 
Accordingly, she made her appearance at 
the cottage on the morning of the funeral, 
and took away the boy. 
She found him still “ready,” still prepar- 
ed and expectant, still occupied with the 
belief that God would fetch him, and that 
perhaps it might be “ to-day.” 
She took him to the cave, that he might 
not see the mournful calvacade proceed from 
the cottage-door ; and when he was tired of 
plaiting straw and of looking at the little im- 
risoned fishes swimming about in their brown 

=~ of rock, she opened her basket and 
ave him a nice dinner, such as she knew 
e would like. 


Matt was very happy j and when he had 


done eating he sat basking in the entrance 
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of the cavern, pleased with watching the 
numerous rock-pigeons that flew about 
among the cliffs and brushed past with their 
opalized wings and glossy necks, to peck at 
the seed-corn which his friend threw out to 
them. 

He made her wash his hands when he 
had finished his meal, and he had put on 
his cap, his best cap, and was sitting ready. 
In spite of all-his amusement in watching 
the blue pigeons, he was still ready, still con- 
scious of an expected summons; and when 
the last grain of corn had been carried up 
to the young birds in the nest, and all the 
sand was imprinted with the feet of the pret- 
ty parents, he withdrew his eyes from the 
place where they had fluttered and striven, 
and fixed them once more on the open 
heavens. 

“Ts Matt sorry that his grandfather is 
gone ?” asked his friend. 

Matt answered, “ No;” and said he want- 
ed to go too; and then in his imperfect 
way, partly in words and partly by signs, he 
inquired what kind of a place it was where 
God lives. 

“Tt was never cold,” she replied ; “ always 
warm and pleasant; Matt would never cry 
when he got there.” 

“Would nobody beat Matt there ?” ask- 
ed the child wistfully ; “ wouldn’t Rob beat 
him?” 

“‘ No; when Matt went to be with God, no- 
body would beat him any more.” 

A gleam of joy stole over the boy’s face 
as he sat pondering over these good tidings; 
then with a sorrowful sigh he said, “ Rob 
often beats Matt now.” But at that mo- 
ment the soft sound of a tolling bell was 
heard in the cave, and he turned his head 
to listen. It was the bell for his grandfa- 
ther’s funeral ; and it was touching to see him 
amused and pleased with it, unconscious 
what it portended. 

They stayed a long time in the cave; the 
boy being amused and diverted by the vari- 
ous things his friend found for him to look 
at, and by a grotto that she had made for 
him with loose scollop shells; but in the 
midst of his pleasure that gleam of joy 
would often return to his face, and he would 
exultingly repeat that “ some day he should 
go to God, and nobody should beat him any 
more.” 

At last, when the sound of the bell had 
long ceased, and the sun was shining full in 
at the mouth of the cavern, his friend took 
him home again ; and finding the mourners 
already returned, left him with them, and 
took her leave —little thinking, as she 
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walked across the cliffs to her residence, 
that in this life she was to behold him no 
more. 


IV. 


Mart got up the next morning, and felt 
for the first time the difference made in the 
cottage by the absence of his grandfather. 
Every change affected his imperfect mind, 
and made him restless. He was curious to 
know why his grandfather had not taken his 
oars and his fishing-tackle with him; and 
when his aunt told him there was no sea 
where he was gone, the boy was at first 
greatly surprised, and then said it must be 
a very good place, “ No sea, no storms!” 

“ Ay,” said his aunt, “no high winds such 
as frighten Matt in the winter.” So the 
boy was satisfied for the present, and went 
out -to the beach to wait for his friend, but 
she did not come; and after a while her ab- 
sence and that of his grandfather made 
Matt restless and uneasy. 

Becca was sure she would come ; the lady 
had said she would come ; and, accordingly, 
the careful little girl led Matt to the cavern ; 
and then the sight of the grotto and the 
place where they had sat the day before, 
reminded the poor boy of the conversation 
held there, and for a while he was content- 
ed; but the lady did not come that day, nor 
for many days; and at last, though Matt 
went to the cave every day to look for her, 
he scarcely expected to find her, though al- 
ways satisfied with little Becca’s assurance 
that she would “be sure to come to-mor- 
row.” 

At length, wondering at her protracted 
absence, Mary Goddard walked to the little 
watering-place where she had been staying ; 
and then the people of the house told her 
that their lodger was gone. She had been 
sent for suddenly the same night that the 
old fisherman was buried. A near relation 
living more than fifty miles away, was taken 
extremely ill, likely to die, and he had sent 
for her. The woman added, when she saw 
Mary Goddard’s look of disappointment, 
“but she has left what ought to reconcile 
you to losing her; she is a good friend of 
the boy’s, certainly. She told me to give 

ou this the first time I saw you; and if I 

ad not been so busy you should have had it 
before, for I would have walked over with 
it.” So saying, she put into Mary God- 
dard’s hand a sovereign; and very grateful- 
ly was it received: for the expenses of the 
old fisherman’s illness and funeral had press- 
ed heavily on his industrious daughter, and 
she now hardly knew how she could earn 
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enough money to maintain herself and the 


boy. 

Fors Matt! when his aunt came home 
she did not conceal from him the truth that 
he had lost his friend, but told him abruptl 
that she was gone, and was not coming bac 
any more. 

e did not take the news so well as she 
had expected; for though he said little at 
the time, he evidently pined and moped 
after “his lady,” and it seemed as if in de- 

arting she had taken all the sunshine with 
bens for no sooner was she gone than the 
sweet warm days of October gave way toa 
succession of raw, boisterous weather, when 
the foam from the rough troubled sea was 
blown into the cottage-door, and when the 
gusty winds shook the frail little tenement, 
waving its ineffectual curtains, blowing its 
smoke down the chimney, and making it 
— to keep the candle lighted on the 
table. 

Matt could only sit and shiver. His pale 
hands, cramped with cold, forgot the art 
that had beguiled so many listless hours ; 
his feeble feet, chilblained and benumbed, 
could no longer support him to the sands; 
his mysterions searchings of the heavens 
took place no more. He sat from day to 
day asking for “ his lady ;” sometimes cry- 
ing with the cold, and sometimes from a 
sharper evil ; for the lonely child was often . 
left with the neighbor's boy, Rob, whom he 
so much dreaded ; and then when he peev- 
ishly cried he was beaten. But he seldom 
had sense to tell this to his aunt when she 
returned, though sometimes he made her 
wonder at the fervency with which be would 
repeat, ‘‘ Matt shall go to God some day, 
and Matt shall never be beaten any more.” 

She did not understand half the signifi- 
cance of those words. She was obliged of- 
ten to go out washing and charing ; and du- 
ring her absence this Rob was most fre- 
quently left with Matt; and at her return 
received a penny for having given him his 
dinner and taken care‘of him. Sometimes 
Becca had this charge instead of Rob, and 
then the day went cheerily. If the sun 
shone, Becca would lead him, sadly lame 
and helpless now, to the cave; and there 
the two children would talk together on the 
one subject that Matt could understand ; 
and every day came the never-wearying as- 
surance, that when Matt went to God he 
should never be cold, and he should never 
be beaten any more. 

And now came a time of great trouble. 
and distress tothe inhabitants of the little 
fishing hamlet. There was very bad weath- 











er; the men could not go out with the boats, 
and unwholesome food and over-hard work 
brought the fever, and Becca’s mother and 
poor Mary Goddard both sickened at the 
same time. The neighbors in the two other 
cottages did what they could for them ; and 
Rob’s mother, a kind-hearted bustling wo- 
man, who had many children of her own to 
attend to, and a sickly, bed-ridden mother to 
nurse, constantly came in to keep Mary’s 
fire, and to give her drink and make her bed 
for her. Many a time did this poor creature 
spare a crust for the poor idiot boy from her 
own miserable store ; for she had compassion 
on his helplessness, and could not bear to 
see his blue lips and trembling limbs, as he 
sat on his little wooden stool by the small 
fire, within hearing of his aunt’s delirious 
moaning. 

The weather grew colder and colder, till 
the very sea-water was half-solid with spongy 
ice, and broke crisply on the frozen shore ; 
the north wind howled in‘the rents and crev- 
ices of the lofty cliffs; and the poverty of the 
hamlet was so great that there was little fire 
inside to keep its force from being felt. 
The fishermen said the fever would surely 
be starved out soon; but it seized on Rob’s 
father next; and the same day that he sick- 
ened, the doctor said Mary Goddard was 
past hope. Mary Goddard had lived alone 
with the poor boy almost ever since her 
father’s death ; for her sister had taken a ser- 
vice, and gone with her master’s family to 
London, and the married brother and his 
wife did not act a friendly ~ by her. 

Mr. Green was frequently in and out of 
the cottages during this time of disaster, but 
he could not effectually relieve the distress ; 
it was tov deep and complete; the poor 
people had been improvident in their times 
of prosperity, and now all their misfortunes 
seemed to have come at once — fearfully 
cold weather, illness, and a bad fishing sea- 


son. 

He walked down to the little hamlet about 
an hour after the doctor had paid his visit. 
There was now one person ill in each of the 
four cottages; but, cold as it was, smoke 
was only arising from the chimney of one. 
He opened Mary Goddard’s door ; she, un- 
conscious of the cold, lay quietly on her bed, 
her bright eyes open and glazed with the 
glitter of approaching death ; little Becca 
stood over her, fanning her, and feebly ery- 
ing from sheer hunger and fatigue. And 
Matt sat by the empty grate, too much over- 
powered with cold to observe his presence. 

“My poor child,” he asked of Becca, “ is 
there no firewood ?” 

Becca shook her head, and sobbed out 
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that the docter had said, “ It was of no con- 
sequence; the cold could not hurt Mary 
now.” 

‘No, she will die ; but don’t cry so, my 
dear ; she was a good woman, and I believe 
God will take her to himself. Is there no- 
body to attend on her but you?” 

“ Mother’s too weak to come out yet,” 
said the poor little girl; “and father, he 
came in, and he said I was tostop, and be 
sure and not to leave her till he came back ; 
but I’m so frightened, and Matt and me, 
we haven’t had anything to eat.” 

“ Well, Ihave brought something that you 
and Matt shall have; here, open my basket, 
and sit down by Matt, and eat. while I fan 
poor Mary.” 

Little Becca did as she was bidden; and 
she and Matt tasted food for the first time 
that day. In the mean time, Rob’s mother 
came in; and seeing Mary’s state, went 
away, and presently returned with her 
grown-up daughter. 

“Tt is not much that can be done for her 
now, poor soul,” she remarked to the clergy- 
man; “ but she must not be left alone, and 
my husband being a trifle better this morn- 
ing, Ican leave him for a while.” 

att and Becca were then sent out of the 
cottage to Beeca’s house ; and there, a bright 
fire being alight on the hearth, the boy re- 
vived, and little Becca had an hour or two 
of quiet rest. 

ecca’s mother was getting better; but 
she was still lying in her bed upstairs, with 
one of her daughters attending on her. It 
was now snowing hard, but the wind had 
somewhat abated, and the sea was calmer 
then it had been for some days. 

Accordingly, the fishermen were prepar- 
ing to go out in their boats, and everything 
looked more cheerful than usual; the hope 
of something being earned revived the spir- 
its of the women; and the men, once occu- 
pied, forgot their om? fears of the fever. 

The two children, thus left alone, sat 
quietly by the fire ; Matt, cowering over the 
bright flames, recovered his spirits and be- 

an to crow the same inarticulate song that 

e had often sung when he was comfortable 
and had eaten a good dinner. And Becca, 
who had been roused before daybreak to 
wait on her mother, and then to go to Mary 
Goddard, fell quietly asleep before the fire, 
after watching the thickly-falling flakes of 
snow. 

The little girl, when questioned after- 
wards, said that she thought she might have 
slept an hour, when awaking she found the 
fire slowly gone out, and Matt earnestly 
gazing out of the window. The snow was 
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falling faster than ever, and the tide rapid- 
ly coming in washed it away at the edge of 
the waves as fast as it reached the ground. 
Matt had been told that morning that God 
would soon send for his aunt also, but at 
the time he took little notice, his always tor- 
pid faculties being rendered more than ever 
’ dull by the cold ; but now the warmth of the 

cottage had done him good, and as Becca 

mended the fire, he inquired whether his 

aunt was gone. 

Becca did not know. The boy, still gaz- 
ing upwards, said he wanted to go out of 
doors, and ask the Great God to take him 

, too; Matt wanted to go away. Becca tried 
to calm him ; but he was urgent in his desire 
to go out, and at last she was obliged to 
lock the door. Matt upon this wept, and 
begged to be allowed to go out. ‘“ Would 
God never send for poor Matt ?” he pite- 
ously inquired. ‘ Would not God send for 
Matt, if Matt begged him very hard? Matt 
did not wish to stay if his aunt was going 
away.” 

Becca could say nothing to all this: but 
in the midst of her attempts to quiet the 
boy, some one tried the door, and she open- 
ed it. It was Rob’s mother; she was come 
to tell Becca that she must go into the town 
to fetch a nurse; and when she had given 
the message, she turned to Matt, and gently 
and slowly told him that his aunt was gone. 

Matt said nothing ; he was looking at the 
flakes of snow as they fell from the gloomy 
heaven so thickly and were whirled about 
by the winds, and heaved against the frozen 
threshold, or swallowed up in the gloomy 
sea. 

“ Matt, your poor aunt is gone to God,” 
said the woman kindly, and she brought him 
near to the fire and chafed his cold hands; 
then, having left a good fire, she went away 
with little Becca, charging her boy, whom 
she left behind, to stay with Matt, and be 
good to him. 

Poor Matt! some dreamy hours passed 
between him and his rough guardian ; but 
we do not know how they passed; we only 
know that the snow fell faster than ever, 
and the wind roared in the chimney, and 
the waves rose and thundered upon the 
dreary beach; and that when after several 
hours the brief winter day began to close, 
and poor little Becca came in again, tired 
and almost exhausted with the force of the 
wind, Matt had evidently been crying very 
bitterly, and Becca felt very sure that Rob 
had beaten him. 

Rob, as soon as Becca came in, got up, 
and said he supposed he need not stay there 
any more. 
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er’s telling him to stop with Matt, he might 
have gone out with his father in the boat, he 
said ; and he now left the cottage in a very 
surly humour. 

Becca crept upstairs to hear how her 
mother was, and saw her lying still, and evi- 
dently better; her sister, who was exhaust- 
ed with many nights of watching, was sound 
asleep at the foot of the bed, and she and her 
patient had both slept through all the noise 
of the storm and of Matt’s crying. Becca's 
mother woke as the child entered, and asked 
for a drink of cold tea, telling Becca to 
step quietly that she might not wake her 
sister. The little girl held the cup to her 
mother’s lips; the fever had subsided, but 
the poor woman was very weak ; and when 
a rush-candle had been lighted, and her 
medicine given to her, she said she wished 
io be left alone again that she might sleep. 

So Becca went down and gave Matt his 
supper, and ate her own. It was now quite 
dark, and Becca strained her eyes in looking 
out to sea to try and discover whether the 
boats were coming home. The children had 
no candle, and the fire gave but little light; 
so Becca sat down and Matt beside her; 
and the little girl was so weary that at 
length she sunk on the floor, gathered the 
thin cloak about her that she had worn on 
her walk to the town, and fell into a weary 
sleep. 

A glowing log, in its fall upon the hearth, 
suddenly roused her after a short slumber, 
and she started up. Matt was still sitting 
beside her, but frightened and trembling, 
for the noise of the wind and waves was 
fearful. She tried to cheer the poor boy, 
but he would not be comforted; and every 
time a louder gust than usual shook the cot- 
age, he would start up and hurry to the 
door, trying the lock, and begging that he 
might go out “and talk to God.” Becca 
= him another piece of bread, and 

rought him back to the fire ; but at length, 
finding that he could not rest, and feeling 
sure that the door was securely bolted, she 
lay down again and sunk into a deep sleep, 
forgetting her troubles and fatigue, and 
dreaming that the wind went down, and 
that she saw her father stepping ashore 
from the boat, and telling oo he had 
brought in a fine haul of mackerel. 

From hour to hour the child slept on, 
and the roaring winds moaned without, and 
the clouds raced across the dreary heayens, 
and the desolate sea was rough with foam, 








Tf it had not been for his moth- 


and the snow fell and fell, and the wind 
blew it away from the cliffs, and swept it 
into the tumbling waves. But poor little 
Becca did not dream of any of these things ; 
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she slept sweetly in the warmth and glow 
of the driftwood fire, with her little weary 
head upon a furled-up sail, which she was re- 
clining on by way of a pillow; and she 
dreamed that she and Matt were walking in 
a field, a large field full of yellow buttercups, 
that the sun was shining pleasantly, and she 
was gathering handfuls of the buttercups, 
for Matt to play with. 

It was a very pretty field, she thought; 
and even in her dream she knew that 
she had been sadly tired, and that sitting 
in this quiet field was a very welcome rest. 

What a long sweet dream that was — the 
sweetest perhaps that little Becca had ever 
known, because it came after such great 
sorrow and such long wakefulness. At last, 
in the very dead of the night, she awoke, 
and the embers were just dying out on the 
hearth, and the room above was very still, 
and through the uncurtained casement the 
large white moon was shining above the 
edge of a black cloud; it shone upon the 
brick floor and upon the little stool upon 
which Matt had been sitting, but Matt was 
not there ; Becca was alone. 

The little girl started up in a fright; who 
could have taken Matt away ? No one; 
for she remembered that she had bolted the 
door. She slipped off her shoes and stole 
softly a the stairs, to see if he might have 
found his way to her mother’s chamber. 
No—he was not to be seen; her mother 
and sister were soundly sleeping, and the 
dim rush-candle was giving light enough to 
show that no Matt was there. She went 
down again and tried the door, full of a 
vague terror. O, if Matt by long trying 
had found out how to open it, and had wan- 
dered out in the snow to look up onthat 
bitter night between the clouds, what would 
become of him! She laid her hand upon 
the bolt —it was drawn back; then Matt 
had opened the door and pulled it after him. 

Becca was but a little girl; and when 
she found that Matt was gone, and that the 
men had none of them returned from fishing, 
and that her mother and sister were asleep, 
she sat down on the floor and cried there a 
long time before she could make up her 
mind what was to be done; and then she put 
on her shoes again, and tied on her shawl 
and bonnet, and opened the door softly; re- 
solving to follow him. 

It was very dark, but it had ceased to 
snow. Becca waited a few minutes, hoping 
the moon would soon come out; and when it 
did so, she saw distinctly the print of foot- 
steps ; they led away from the other cottages, 
and seemed to wander towards the direction 
of the cave. 
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But still Becca could not rest till she had 
run on to the cottage where Matt had lived. 
She tried the door ; it was locked ; and peep- 
ing in she was sure that no one was inside ; 
so she turned away, and, as well as she 
could in the sweeping storm and raging 
wind, she made her way towards the cave, 
which she knew was the likeliest place for 
Matt to go to. 

Sometimes running, sometimes groping in 
the darkness, sometimes wading through 
deep snowdrifts and again cowering under 
a rock till the force of a stronger gust than 
usual had spent itself, the child went on, 
now full of hope that she should find Matt 
safe in the shelter of the cavern, now sick 
at heart-for fear of what might have happened. 

She felt the rocks with her hands, and 
went slowly on ; she surely must be near the 

lace ; impatience to reach it made her too 

asty, and she struck her face against a pro- 
jecting ledge, and was compelled to wait for 
the coming out of the moon. A heavy wall 
of cloud was moving on —all the heavens 
behind it were quite bare; Becca watched 
them; the moon drew near its edges, and 
turned them of asilvery whiteness, then 
shone out cold and clear, and Becca found 
she was not far from the cavern; she ran 
and stumbled on; she was very near; the 
voice she was longing for arrested her on 
her way: “God! God!” it said, “ O, send 
for poor Matt; let Matt go away.” 

In the entrance of the cavern, with the 
moon shining on his white face, and the bit- 
ter wind blowing about his thin clothing 
and uncovered hair, and driving the frozen 
snow over his feet, stood the boy. Great 
must have been the efforts that he had used 
to get there, and now he did not see Becca 
nor answer ; his woe-begone voice and awe- 
struck face were directed only to the now 
cloudless sky, and all his thoughts were 
given to that great Being whom in the midst 
of darkness he was seeking after. 

The little girl touched him; he was as 
a stone; she shook his sleeves, but could not 
rouse him from his deep abstraction. “ God! 
God!” he uttered more perfectly still, 
“and Man that paid, O, wie poor Matt 
away |” 

The little girl, trembling and shivering 
with the cold, and faint with running 
against the wind, sank down upon the snow ; 
and still Matt stood upright, and held up 
his beseeching hands, till exerting all her 
strength, she pulled him away, and got him 
to lie down farther in where tle snow had 
not yet penetrated, and where the cavern 
floor was dry. Then she took off the shawl 
that formed her own scanty covering; and 
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as she lapped it over him, he said faintly, 
“‘ Matt shall see God some day, and Matt 
shall never be cold any more.” 

She heaped some driftwood between him 
and the entrance of the cave to keep the 
wind away, and then she set off to run home 
again for help; but before her exhausted 
feet, in the gray of the winter morning, had 
reached the cottage threshold, the fishermen, 
after their perilous voyage, landed a mile or 
two higher up, and going into the cavern for 
rest and shelter, found Matt on his frozen bed. 
They took him up and chafed his stiffened 
limbs with their rough hands; they said he 
was frozen to death, and they laid him down 
again on his desolate bed, and mourned and 
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lamented over him. Happy Matt! the 
summons had been sent to him to go, and 
join that God whom he had sought so long. 
The days of his darkness and feebleness are 
over, — he will never be cold any more. 

Matt was buried in the village church- 
yard, and on his gravestone was written — 
“ They that seek me early shall find me.” 

If any of us, knowing God better, have 
loved Him less, and needing God’s grace as 
much, have turned from His face, instead of 
seeking it, let us think on the history of this 
simple, poor child — “ Let us seek the Lord 
while He may be found, let us call upon 
Him while he is near.” 








THE NATION’S ORPHAN. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


Poor little Tad ! 
In that White House chamber, 
Desolate and sad, 
Where he used to clamber 
To his father’s side, 
When a lull of leisure 
Gave him leave to bide 
For a moment’s pleasure. 


Just the other day 

Lightly, cheerily talking — 
Bov and man so gay— 

Hand in hand were walking 
Through the Richmond street, 

Cleared of rank secession — 
Now, those silent feet ! 

Now, that slow procession ! 


Dear little Tad! 

Do not stop his weeping — 
What a sire he had! 

With that head lie sleeping 
Wisdom’s gentleness, 

Upright truth, and kindness 
That could never guess 

Treason’s maddened blindness. 


"Child so sore bereft, 
See, an orphaned nation 
At your side is left ; 
Shares your desolation — 
Round that funeral pall, 
Mourning millions bending — 
*Tis your grief, that all 
Loyal souls is rending. 





For that Father’s sake, 
Boy he loved so dearly 
Love and blessing take 
From the nation nearly 
Saved by his right hand! 
Be our son, our brother! 
Take him, sorrowing Land, 
With his heart-crushed mother ; , 


Take them, ours to cheer, 
To protect and cherish ! 
Of the man so dear 
Let no memory perish 
From the country’s care, 
Whole through his endeavour, 
Warm yet with his prayer — 
His are ours, forever ! 


Weep, little Tad! 

God, who loves, must chasten. 
When we dare be glad — 

When the good times hasten, 
Bringing His firm peace, 

And our thanks address Him — 
This will never cease : 

“ Abraham Lincoln! bless him!” 


For his namesake old, 

O’er whom centuries slumber, 
Once a Voice foretold 

Blessings beyond number, 
Abraham lived; but he 

Gave his life-blood, rather. 
Thrice-blest shal: we be, 

In our martyed Father. 


— Congregationalist. 
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“MAN IS IMMORTAL TILL HIS WORK IS 
, DONE.” 


Wirn earnest heart unshrinkingly upholding 
The awful cause God raised him to protect ; 
With patient heart the mighty scheme unfolding, 

Looking to Him to counsel and direct ; 


Steadfast and calm, through hopes deferred, de- 
feated ; 
Saddened by many cares, oppressed by none; 
Thank God ! he lived to see that work completed 
Then passed away from earth, his work was 
done. 


Done! not so seems it to our darkened vision, 
Still do the shadows veil the dawning light; 
But hope like his failed never of fruition, 
Since God is on the throne and judgeth right. 


Pure, humble heart, unstained by selfish quarrel, 
Amidst the strife of party ever calm, 
He gladly twined our heroes’ brows with laurel 
Then bowed his own to wear the martyr’s 
palm. 


Kind, tender heart, through all its pulses thrill- 
ing 
With pity for a captive brother’s woe; 
No rest for him, whilst steadfastly fulfilling 
God’s solemn mandate, “ Let my people go.” 


No rest for him — who felt each slave’s oppres- 


sion 
Who knew their blood for blood must loudly 
call; 
No rest till he effaced the foul transgression, 
Then gave his own, the dearest blood of all. 


And now around his bier a weeping nation 
Their ardent love and gratitude express ; 

Not with a mournful dirge of lamentation, 
But with a thrilling, solemn tenderness. 


His were the courage and the strength that bore 
them 
Through the lone wilderness and sea of blood, 
Who, when the promised land stretched fair be- 
fore them, 
Upon the towering summit meekly stood. 


Saw them ere long that peaceful land possessing, 
Above all nations prosperous and blest, 
Then lifting up his voice in solemn blessing, 

He passed unto his everlasting rest. 


And on each heart his words of benediction 


MAN IS IMMORTAL TILL HIS WORK IS DONE. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S REMAINS IN THE 
CAPITOL. 


Gaze and pass on! 

Ye who but yesterday shared his fond greeting, 
Solemnly gather at this, the last meeting, 
Look once again on the care-furrowed brow, 
Stamped by the seal of eternity now! 

Gaze and pass on! 


past. 
All is not dead ! 


Not in the winter of age bending low, 

Wasted and worn in the summer’s warm glow ; 
Strong in his manhood, hope gilding his sky, 
In the pathway of duty he sank down to die. 


E’er he goes forth to his earthly rest, 
Sing round his coffin the songs of the blest ; 
’Mid silence and sadness the sweet strains will 
j 


rise 
Like flowers breathing incense to him in the 
skies. 





Life is not there ! 

Think not to catch the old echoes of cheer, 
List not the step ye shall never more hear, 
Seek not the smile from those lips chill and 


wan ; 
All of him earthly is faded and gone ! 
Life is not there ! 


All is not dead ! p 
Still in your midst the best lingers to-day f 
Of the loved and departed untouched by decay, 
The virtues he cherished yet live and will last, 
When the scenes of the present are lost in the 


Undaunted he fell ! 


Undaunted he fell ! 


Chant the sad dirge — 


Chant the sad dirge ! 





Pause now and weep — 


Weep for our President lost to our sight ; 

Nobly he toiled for us,— gave of his might. f 

Ye may search for his like as long years circle 
round, 

But a loftier spirit will hever be found. 


Pause now and weep! 


Bear him away! 


A Fatherly Ruler is laid on the bier ; 
Slowly, for thought groweth weary and drear ; 
Sadly, with measured funereal tread, 


With sad, prophetic meaning now must fall ; | Soldiers and citizens, on with the dead ! 


“ Patience and faith in every dark affliction, ‘ 
Malice to none, but Charity to all.” 





Bear him away ! 


Christian, farewell ! 


Mourn then, but not for him —he died victori- | As ready for death as true in thy life, 


ous; 


No danger appalled thee in fratricide strife ; 


A memory more cherished none could crave ; | With tears we commit the dear form to the sod, 
| The dust to the earth, the spirit to God. 


God took his spirit to a rest most glorious, 
We lay his body in an honored grave. 


—WN, Y. Evening Post. 


| 


Christian, farewell ! 
— Boston Daily Advertiser. 
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THE MURDER OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,— The American Civil War is be- 
yond doubt the greatest event in the history 
of mankind which has occurred since the 
French Revolution. In both cases a cor- 
rupt condition of political society has purged 
itself at the cost of a terrible political and 
social convulsion. But the French Revolu- 
tion itself, with all its horrors, has produced 
no crime more shocking to the conscience 
of mankind than the murder of the late 
President of the United States. The trib- 
ute which the civilized world from ever 
quarter is offering on the grave of the emi- 
nent person is the natural instinct by which 
the human race gives utterance to the hor- 
ror felt at a crime which is a common dis- 
honour of our nature. 

It is too early to judge either of the con- 
sequences of the crime, or of those upon 


whom the responsibility of it is to be charg-| f 


ed. Nothing can be more unjust than to 
visit upon whole societies or general systems 
the acts of isolated persons who may commit 
crimes without authority in their name. If 
the Papacy was held responsible for the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, it was not be- 
cause it contrived, but because it approved 
it. The South will be judged, not by the 
act of the assassin, but by the manner in 
which they received the news of it. Booth has 
accomplished against President Lincoln what 
Brooks attempted against Senator Sumner. 
We unhappily know how the act of Brooks 
was applauded by both sexes of the commu- 
nity which he had disgraced. Let us hope, 
for the honour of our nature, that such an 
outrage on humanity is not to be repeated. 
I sincerely wish, Sir, that Mr. Mason, on be- 
half of the people he assumes to represent, 
had occupied himself on this dreadful occa- 
sion a little more in expressing his regret at 
the murder of Mr. Lincoln, and a little less 
in finding excuses for its commission. I hope 
that he will find in the Southern States of 
America few “ well-balanced minds” as as- 
suredly he will find none in England — who 
will see in this hideous act the “ necessary 
offspring” of anything but the most detesta- 
ble cowardice and wickedness. 

Upon Mr. Lincoln himself the world, even 
before his death, had passed a just and favor- 
able judgment. Situated in circumstan- 
ces of unexampled difficulty, he had achieved 
unexpected greatness. As the leader in a 
revolution which he had not made, he ad- 
hered as closely as that revolution permitted 
him to the law. In disaster he was undis- 
mayed, in success he was sober, :in the pres- 





Y|to have been wise too soon. 





ence of provocation he was pee ty in 
the hour of victory he was merciful. If 
these are not the constituents of greatness, 
political and moral, I know not what is the 
meaning of that word. I see that some per- 
sons are disposed to exult over those who 
had not at the earliest moment appreciated 
the true porportions of his remarkable char- 
acter. I do not sympathize in such censures, 
the more so, perhaps, because if they were 
well deserved I might feel that I ought to 
share them. But I think that those who 
plume themselves upon their prescient saga- 
city commit the common fault of pretending 
r. Lincoln 
me to what he at length became by the 
ard discipline of adversity and the strict 
schooling of responsibility. He became 
eat — as such natures do become great — 
y the action of the ennobling duties of such 
a station upon a mind honest, courageous, 
conscientious, and truthful. Under the puri- 
ying influences of this fiery assay, the ore 
is purged from the dross, and shines out at 
length in a sterling lustre which did not be- 
long to its native state. Those who have 
compared his earlier with his later discour- 
ses will have marked the striking growth of 
his moral stature. No one, I think, can have 
read the Message of March 4, 1865, distin- 
guished as it was by a tone of chastened and 
saddened earnestness, without feeling that 
it was the true language of a good and a great 
man, sober in the midst of political success, 
and moderate in the hour of military tri- 
umph. The lesson to be learnt from the his- 
tory of such a character is to abstain from 
hasty judgment upon untried men. I trust 
it will not be lost at this moment either at 
home or abroad. 

The civil war in America is about to en- 
ter upon a new phase. I think that, with- 
out prematurely anticipating the march of 
events, we may expect that before long the 
state of things will 
and pass into the stage of revolution. 
That being so, I may pevkege be permitted 
some observations from which I have hith- 
erto thought it better to abstain. 

I have always felt, and I have never 
thought it necessary to conceal, an uncon- 
querable abhorrence of the system of sla- 
very. It has always seemed to me a strange 
and deplorable thing that a sentiment which 
was once the most deep-seated and anima- 
ted in the hearts of the English nation 
should have appeared of late somewhat 


deadened and silenced. It would not, per- 
haps, be difficult to analyze the complication 
of circumstances from which this result has 
arisen, but I think it is none the less to be 


cease to be that of war,-. 
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regretted. I can understand —and I have 
always ms shared the feeling — that the 
policy o 

stages) should have failed to commend it- 
self to the sympathy of those who detested 
slavery above all things. But what I can- 


not comprehend is that any number of 


Englishmen should have deliberately de- 
sired the triumph of the South, which avow- 
edly contemplated the establishment of a 
political society founded (in the phrase of the 
Southern Vice-President) on “ the corner- 
stone of slavery.” The North may not have 
fought for emancipation —some of them 
did, some of them did not; but beyond all 

uestion the South, to a man, were fighting 


or slavery; for even in the last agony of 


their struggle they refused to pay the price 
of, emancipation as the possible instrument 
of independence. 

I knew that every acre of land which 
was conquered by the North necessarily 
pet into the area of freedom, whether 

orthern politicans desired it or not. I 
equally knew that every acre over which 
the dominion of the South should be estab- 
lished would be dedicated for ever to sla- 
very. I amat a loss to understand how any 
one who agrees with me in thinking that of 
all the evils which can corrupt the core of 
society that of slavery is the worst, could 
doubt in which direction they wished the 
balance of the sword to incline. The great 
difficulty was that the Constitution of Amer- 
ica protected and guaranteed slavery. But 
the South — the very persons to whom those 
guarantees were given, and who were most 
interested in sustaining them — were them- 
selves in their madness and want of self- 
control the first to break the compact. 
From that moment the only obstacle was re- 
moved, and freedom became at once pos- 
sible and lawful. 

I confess it is this consideration which has 
mainly governed my judgment in this con- 


test. The preservation or the dissolution of 


the Union was a matter in which I felt, as 
Englishmen, we had little concern. I know 
that there are those who looked forward 
with a paltry satisfaction to the breaking up 
of that which they were pleased to call the 
“bubble Republic.” So far as this senti- 
ment had its root in a jealousy and appre- 
hension of the growing greatness and power 
of the United States, it is one which I, for 
one, should be ashamed to entertain. I 
hope, Sir, we are all of us sufficiently proud 
and confident in the greatness AY the 
might of England to be superior to such 
cowardice and meanness. If Great Britain 
had cause to fear the United States, depend 


the North (especially in its earlier | 


upon it she would have had far more cause 
to fear the presence of two great military 
States perpetually in arms against one anoth- 
er and against the world. I have never de- 
sired the mutilation of America, because I 
have always admired, and I have never 
feared her. That parent is the happiest in 
his life who does not live in perpetual jeal- 
ousy and dislike and dread of his child, but 
whotakes pride in his successes, and who feels 
his own youth renewed in the greatness of 
his offspring. When Hector took leave of 
his weeping wife he prayed that the world 
might say of his babe that he was greater 
than his father. Homer at least knew what 
belonged to greatness, and how it became 
heroes to feel. 

There are others who have regarded the 
American struggle from the point of view 
of political partisanship. I observe that Mr. 
Mason has endeavored in his recent letter 
to enlist the sympathies of English political 
sections on behalf of what he is pleased to 
call “the great cause of the Conservative 
South.” I trust that the English Conserva- 
tive party will not commit the unpardonable 
mistake of entering into a political partner- 
ship with a cause which began by violating 
its own Constitution, and has ended by de- 
stroying itself. Those who have staked their 
political faith on the expected disruption of 
democracy have prepared for themselves a 
signal and most unnecessary defeat. In my 
judgment the war in America had nothing 
whatever to do with democracy. It arose 
from an irreconcilable opposition of inter- 
ests, and from an irrepressible social conflict 
which might have equally broken out in a 
monarchical or an aristocratical State. So 
far as it goes, no doubt, democracy has reap- 
ed this advantage, — that it has had the o 
portunity of disproving the charge of weak- 
ness which is often laid at its door. It has 
been vulgarly supposed that democracy is 
necessarily incompatible with strength and 
vigour of executive action, and that the con- 
centration of authority in a single despot is 
necessary for the conduct of a great war. 
That delusion the American struggle has 
dispelled. It has been thought that democ- 
racies were necessarily fickle to their rulers, 
unstable in their policy, and wavering in 
their determination. That, too, the democ- 
racy of America has disproved. It has been 
said that democracies are necessarily violent 
and cruel in their disposition, and that from 
| impatience of discipline and obedience they 
are unapt for military success. No man can 
say that now. It has been said that democ- 





racies would not support the .~r of war 
and the burdens of taxation. ‘That is prov- 
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ed not to be the case. No autocrat 
that the world has ever seen has received 
a more firm and unbounded support and 
commanded more unlimited resources than 
those which the American people have 
freely placed at the disposal of Mr. Lin- 
coln. His re-election in 1864 was an 
evidence of the wise and prudent firm- 
ness of the people who exercised ‘the suf- 
frage ; and the result ought to have left 
no doubt on the minds of thoughtful 
men as to the necessary issue of the great 
contest. 

I am no disciple of democracy. I greatly 
prefer, both by sentiment and by conviction, 
the mixed institutions of the country to 
which it is my happiness to belong. I am 
abundantly satisfied with and loyal to that 
Constitution which has made us a free, a 

ev ee and a united people. Iam an 
nglishman, and I prefer that which has 


‘made England what she is. But why 


should I condemn an American for his de- 
votion to that which has made America 
what she lately was, and what I doubt not 
she is again destined to be? They are both 
unwise and unjust who in this or any other 
similar conjuncture seek to make “ political 
capital” out of the success or the failure of 
foreign political systems. I hope that the 
friends and the enemies of democracy alike 
will abstain from the employment of a two- 
edged sword which will infallibly wound the 
hands that endeavor to wield it. Shallow 
sophistry of this kind is nothing better than 
an exasperating blunder. 

Sir, the North has succeeded, but not be- 
cause it is a democracy; the South has 
failed, but not because it is an aristocracy. 
There is, indeed, a great political truth un- 
derlying this result. But it is the moral not 
of forms of freedom, but of freedom itself. 
The North have won because they were a 
free people; the South have lost because 
they were not a free people. The North 
were brave, determined, and free. The 
South were equally brave, equally deter- 
mined, but they were not equally free; and 
therefore it is that they have succumbed. 
The North could draw on all the resources 
of their people. There was no class whose 
military services they could not claim. 
There was no section of the community to 
whom they could not look with confidence, 
and from whom they could not derive assist- 
ance and support. It was not so with the 
South. Their upper and their middle class 
were men of undaunted courage and un- 
shrinking devotion. But where and what 
was their peasantry — the class from which 
in a great and protracted military struggle 
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the resources of an army must be ultimately 
drawn? It is said that the South was 
overpowered by numbers ; but history is full 
of examples where numbers have been 
rolled in vain against a small but determined 
people. But a resistance of this kind has, 
so far as I know, never been successfully ac- 
complished by a people of whom one-half 
were slaves. Many persons (I count myself 
among the number) have been surprised 
that the civil war in America failed to create 
a servile insurrection. The fact is, indeed, 
remarkable, and proves, perhaps, more than 
anything else the degrading effects of sla- 
very ; for the slaves, if they had been capa- 
ble of the sentiments of freemen, must and 
ought to have rebelled. The slaves, it is 
true, were passive; but in such a deadly 
struggle no people can afford to have the 
great bulk of its population passive. What 
would happen to England in the case of a 
foreign invasion, or even of a foreign war, 
if the whole of its working classes were pas- 
sive? Mr. Jefferson Davis, in various 
speeches, has frequently affirmed that it was 
“impossible to subjugate a free people.” I 
believe that Mr. Davis is perfectly right; 
but the South have been subjugated just be- 
cause they were not “a free people.” The 
curse of slavery was upon them. In the 
hour of their sorest need they could not 
turn to the great mass of their people, whom 
they dared not arm, and whom they would 
not free. They took up arms for slavery, 
and by slavery they have perished. 

But let us pause to be at once charitable 
and just. Slavery is a great crime, and 
those among whom it existed have grievous- 
ly answered it. They had staked their all 
upon slavery, and that all they have lost. 
But the generation which has suffered 
ought rather to be the object of compassion 
than of censure. The slave-owners of the 
South should be regarded as the victims 
rather than as the authors of the system 
by which they have fallen. Like the 
French aristocracy of 1793, they have been 
ruined by a state of society which was 
none of their own making, and of which 
it was next to impossible to get rid, except 
through a process of social convulsion. 
And, as frequently happens, the blows of 
revolution have descended on the heads 
that have not most deserved them. I be- 
lieve, and always have believed, the seces- 
sion of the South to have been one of the 
most insane and unnecessary acts ever com- 
mitted. But for slavery no doubt it would 
never have happened. But if it had occur- 
red, strange to say, but for slavery it would 
have probably succeeded. As it is, the 
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South have committed the gravest of politi- 
eal offences — that of making. at once an 
unjustifiable and an unsuccessful revolu- 
tion. The act, I have said, was insane, 
and the actors in it ought to have the 
benefit of that defence. The operation of 
slavery upon them has been like the taint 
of some dreadful hereditary malady. In 
such cases the judgment passed upon them 
ought not to be harsh or the treatment 
eruel. It is necessary, indeed, to take such 
precautions and impose such restraints as 
may be essential to the security of the pa- 
tient and the safety of others; but gentle- 
ness, reason, and humanity are the proper 
methods of mitigation and of cure. 

This is the moment of reconciliation — 
of reconciliation both ‘at home and abroad. 
I earnestly trust it will not be lost. There 
can be few among your readers who have 
been so happy as not some time or other 
to have stcod by the deathbed of a friend. 
In the awful sadness of that scene old en- 
mities are forgotten and former grudges 
are removed. Fortunate are the mourners 
who have nothing to be forgiven or to be 
forgotten. But there are others less happy 
in their grief, who after long times of alien- 
ation are reconciled and made friends at 
last. The grave of Mr. Lincoln seems to 
me to offer such an occasion of charity and 
of peace. He was a friend to peace, and 
therefore a friend to us all. He was emi- 
nently, I believe, a friend to peace between 
England and America. I hope and I be- 
lieve that as a nation England has been 
neither unjust nor unkind towards America 
in her trouble. The heart of the people 
of England has been throughout with the 
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cause of freedom. It is a remarkable fact 
that the friends of the Southern cause have, 
I believe, never ventured to call a free 
We meeting in this country to support 
their views. To my mind that in itself is 
a conclusive test of the real preponderance 
of public opinion. The action of the Eng- 
lish Government, for which alone the Eng- 
lish nation can be held responsible, has 
been such as ought to satisfy the American 
people. There may have been on either 
side idle words of provocation employed by 
irresponsible persons which had better be 
forgotten and forgiven. Let them be 
buried in the grave of President Lincoln, 
And when I speak of reconciliation abroad 
let reconciliation at home be not forgotten. 
Englishmen have been too much divided 
into two camps on this great question. 
The war is over in America; I hope the 
camps will be struck in England. Let those 
who have the satisfaction of feeling that 
the cause they have cherished has succeed- 
ed be satisfied with their abundant reward. 
Let not those who feel they have been 
right be eager to exult over and trample 
upon those who have discovered themselves 
to be in the wrong. If, Sir, America and 
England walk forth from this sad chamber. 
of death, friends with one another and 
among themselves, then we may still pluck 
consolation out of this dreadful disaster. 
Then, in the result, the death of President 
Lincoln will have helped to achieve the 
ends which he had most at heart in his 
honourable and useful life. 
HisToRIcus. 
TEMPLE, April 30. 
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Lives upon the forehead come — 
Strokes alike of time and grief, , 

Branches from the heart beneath 
That will never bear a leaf. 


Come the summer, come the spring, 
Still they keep their wintry hue ; 
Deepening, stretching o’er the brow, 

Shadows lift them into view- 


Straight and crooked, right and left, 
On the strong and on the weak — 

Upward to the hoary head, 
Downward to the hollow cheek. 


Shadows from the life within, 
re ere they pass away, 

Plant these stems of sorrow there, 
Growing in the night and day. 





Light that fills the eye afresh 

From some inward moving grace, 
Casting from it, as a sun, 

Quiet rays upon the face — 


Makes these ruts of time appear 
Winding, widening in their space, 

Drawing loving eyes and thoughts - 
All their history to trace. 


Whilst upheaved by a smile, 
Radiant in the breast of light, 

These eternal scores of grief 
Tell of many an inner night. 


Stories come up from their roots, 
Half unfolded in their course, 

Showing how a hundred pangs 
Long ago became their source. 


Chambers’ Journal. 
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From the Spectator, 6th May. 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 


A very original, very determined, it 
may be very dangerous, but unquestionably 
very powerful man, has succeeded Abraham 
Lincoln. The public in this country has 
been deceived as much by the formal utter- 
ance of Mr. Johnson when accepting the 
Presidency as by the accident which threw 
such ridicule over his inauguration in the 
subordinate office. This is no feeble ruler, 
sure to be a tool in the hands of his secreta- 
ries or the parties around him, any more 
than it is a drunken rough elevated by an 
accident and incapable of an idea, but a 
strong, self-reliant man, accustomed to rule, 
and to rule in a revolution, with a policy as 
distinct as that of the oldest European states- 
man, and a will which, be that policy wise or 
rash, will assuredly make resistance to it a 


' most dangerous task. There is no —_ point 


in politics which it is so important to English- 

men to understand as the character of the 

American President; they cannot afford a 

second mistake such as that committed about 

Mr. Lincoln, and we have passed hours in 

studying the speeches and acts of Mr. John- 

son as Governor of Tennessee. The more 
*we have read the more strongly has the con- 
clusion grown on us that the new American 
President is one of the most individual men 
on the continent,—a ruler,who whatever else 
he may do or leave undone, will most 
asuredly rule, who will borrow knowledge, 
but accept advice only when it harmonizes 
with his own preconceived convictions. “ A 
Quaker,” says Sam Slick, “who dissents 
from Quakerism must have a pretty stiff up- 
per lip,” and a man who, born a Southerner, 
raised himself into the idol of slaveowning 
democrats, and then, convinced that slavery 
was an evil, flung himself down from his po- 
sition, down to the very bottom, a homeless, 
landless, friendless man, and then fought his 
way back to the very top as chief of the 
anti-slavery democrats, is not the man to be 
“guided” by softer politicians. Andrew 
Johnson, unless we mistake utterly all the 
indications of his life, is simply Andrew 
Jackson over again, and’ we are not certain 
whether the repetition of the character is 
not conscious, whether Mr. Johnson has not 
recognized his resemblance to that proto- 
type, and modelled himself to make the re- 
semblance visible. He is always talking of 
him, always quoting him, and the acciden- 
tal analogy of careers must frequently have 
struck him. Like Jackson, Mr. Johnson was 
born in the Carolinas, a poor if not a 
“mean ” white, — he says, “ I picked cotton 
as an apprentice, and picked twice as much 
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as any slave ”— and like him emigrated to 
Tennessee, and there became the idol of the 
democracy. Like him, too, he contracted, 
apparently through the force of an imagina- 
tion which requires strong ideas to stir it, a 

assion for the Union, “| therefore a reso- 
ution to defend it at all times by all means 
legal and lawless equally. Had Jackson 
been encountered, as he was threatened, 
with a slaveholders’ revolt, he would, we 
can hardly doubt, have passed, as Mr. John- 
son has done, onwards from resisting slave- 
owners to an iron determination that slavery 
should end, end, as the new President says, 
“ now, unconditionally, for ever,” so that no 
State shall have the power to re-establish 
it. On that point there is in Mr. Johnson’s 
mind no possibility of truce or compromise. — 

Not to pursue the external analogy, it ap- 
pears certain that internally, in heart and 
brain, Mr. Johnson is a democrat — we use 
the word in its English sense — of the Jack- 
son type, a democrat, that is, with a ten- 
dency towards equality as well as freedom, 
a restlessness under law, a disposition to act 
in emergencies with revolutionary ene 
or violence. His mind has none of the bias 
towards legality which his life as a lawyer 
had impressed upon Mr. Lincoln, none of 
that desire for moderation as in itself a good 
which so distinguished that great man. On 
the contrary, he places the will of the peo- 
ple above the law as distinctly as Danton 
ever did. 

“What,” he said to the eons of. Ten- 
nessee in January, when already elected 
Vice-President, and, as he remarked, placed 
above “all double-dealing and demagog- 
ism,”— what “are Governments? They 
come from the people; you are the people, 
hence you cannot do wrong.” It is sufficient 
defence, he continued, to a charge of over- 
stepping the laws, to be sure that you 
have saved the Republic. “The people 
must sometimes take the law into their hands, 
and do desperate and irregular acts to save 
the life of a nation.” Indeed he preferred, 
in emergencies, irregular acts, for perma- 
nent changes in the law left, he thought, 
unpleasant memories, which were better 
avoided by temporary and explicit Acts, ut- 
terances of the will of the people, “ which 
can make and unmake law,” which obvious} 
in Mr. Johnson’s mind is law, provided al- 
ways it accepts the Union. That, or in other 
words salus reipublice, is as supreme an ob- 
jectin his mind as ever it was in the mind of: 
a Roman patrician or a Parisian Septembri- 
ser. There is nothing that we know of in 
that which Englishmen can blame. We 
also should do strong acts if the life of the 
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nation required them, we also indeed did do 
them when only the future of a dependency 
was in question. But the tendency of Mr. 
Johnson’s mind is to dothem when it is pos- 
sible to dispense with them, to prefer stron 
measures to legal means as the swifter an 
more direct road. Thus he rejected Mr. 
Lincoln’s plan of emancipating for service 
to the Union as too tardy and incomplete, 
and hurried back to Tennessee to secure 
rmanent, uncompensated emancipation 
y a constitutional change. To secure 
it he had almost to overturn society by 
a system of test oaths, but he thought the 
“emergency” warranted that “desperate” 
remedy, and he succeeded in his design. A 
convention composed of loyal men abolished 
slavery for ever, but even this was too slow for 
the strong-willed Governor. While the discus- 
sion was still going on, he stood one evening 
on the steps of the State Capitol and there 
uttered these remarkable words : —“ Col- 
oured Men of Nashville — You have all 
heard of the President’s proclamation, by 
which he announced to the world that the 
slaves in a large portion of the seceded 
States were thenceforth and for ever free. 
For certain reasons, which seemed wise to 
the President, the benefits of that proclama- 
tion did not extend to you or to your native 
State. Many of you consequently were left 
in bondage. The taskmas‘er’s scourge was 
not yet broken, and the fetters still galled 
our limbs. Gradually this iniquity has 
een passing away, but the hour has come 
when the last vestiges of it must be removed. 
Consequently, I, too, without reference to 
the President or any other person, have a 
proclamation to make, and, standing here 
upon the steps of the Capitol, with the past 
history of the State to witness, the present 
condition to guide, and its future to encour- 

e me, I, Andrew Johnson, do hereby pro- 
claim freedom, full, broad, and unconditional, 
to every man in Tennessee!” Not a man 
to be “ guided” that, rather a man with Ja- 
cobin instincts, who, once satisfied that a 
cause is that of the people, strives to carry 
it without laws, by intense will, and if neces- 
sary by the exertion of that popular sov- 
ereignty, that majesty of mere volition, which 
laws human and divine were alike intended 
to limit. 

The “Red” tone, so to speak, may be 
heard under all his utterance. It was a 
remarkable point in President Jackson that 
he alone among American Presidents, or 
with the partial exception of Jefferson, had 
the idea that freedom in the United States 
ought to tend towards social equality, had a 
latent hostility towards money-power, and 





the aggregation of property, as essentially 
aristocratic. Jackson’s war with the Na- 
tional Bank was throughout justified by him 
as an attack on a new aristocracy, and he 
hated Biddle, the Bank President, as the 
representative of a power essentially undem- 
ocratic. So well was this understood that 
Seba Smith in the extraordinary series of 
satires called Major Downing’s Letters,— 
which have scarcely been heard of in this 
country, but which so nearly changed the 
course of the American Government that 
Jackson on his death bed excepted their 
author from his general forgiveness to man- 
kind, —- used his wit chiefly to prove that 
—— men were not dangerous to the 
epublic. Jackson abolished them none 
the less, and Mr. Johnson evidently shares 
his feeling. He was incessantly attacked in 
Tennessee as an “ agrarian,” and though he 
expressly and repeatedly denies that charge, 
he nevertheless regards great properties, 
entails, and land “ monopolies,” with a root- 
ed distrust, and, when accumulated out of 
the profits of slave labour, with a feeling not 
easily to be distinguished from hate. “I am 
no agrarian,” he said. “ I wish to see se- 
cured to every man, rich or poor, the fruits of 
his honest industry, effort, or toil. I want’ 
each man to feel that what he has gained by 
his ownskill, or talent, or exertion, is right- 
fully his, and his alone. But if, through an 
iniquitous system, a vast amount of wealth 
has been accumulated in the hands of one 
man, or a few men, then that result is wrong, 
and the sooner we can right it, the better 
for all concerned. It is wrong that Mack 
Cockrill and G. W. Harding, by means of 
forced and unpaid labour, should have mo- 
nopolized so large a share of the lands and 
wealth of Tennessee; and I say if their im- 
mense plantations were divided up and par- 
celled out among a number of free, indus- 
trious, and honest farmers, it would give 
more good citizens to the Commonwealth, 
increase the wages of our mechanics, enrich 
the markets of our city, enliven all the arte- 
ries of trade, improve society, and add to 
the glory of the State.” 
aming men, even though rebels, whose 
properties are to be divided among an au- 
dience then and there listening, is for a 
Governor a strong measure, but Mr. Johnson 
repeated his theory in his farewell speech. 
Then, as now, he affirmed that the “lead- 
ing rebels, not the rank and file,” the “in- 
telligent conscious rebels,” must suffer the 
penalty of death, and the lands of the pres 
planters be so distributed “that they should 
contribute to restore to the thousands of 
suffering poor the little substance they have 
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' a great development of that extraordinary 


‘re-establish the system, and granting, so far 
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lost by the devastations and burnings of this | 
war.” This is doubtless the policy to which 
he adheres in his speech of the 16th April 
to the deputation from Illinois, and the rea- 
son which has induced him to stop the sales 
of confiscated land in South Carolina until 
he has made up his mind how the estates 
should be re-distributed. We should fail by 
mere extracts to give our readers the full 
impression these speeches have made on us, 
and must content ourselves with stating the 
conviction left on our own minds that Mr. 
Johnson does not only hate slavery, but that 
type of society of which slaveholding is the 





extreme form — society with violent chasms 
between classes and excessive disparities of 
condition. We should not even wonder, so 
strong do we believe this feeling to be, if it 
influenced the system of taxation to be ulti- 
mately adopted by the Union, and suggested 


measure, the effect of which will one day be 
felt on the price of labour throughout the 
world, the Homestead Law. As for slavery, 
the President will make no terms with it 
whatever, will evidently root it out absolute- 
ly and finally, making it a condition of peace 
that the States shall abandon the right to 


as we gather, no manner of compensation. 
Indeed it is not hard to trace in these speeches 
a distinct plan for the completion of the 
work still remaining to be done, to which 
the President, who is palpably inflexible ex- 
cept on details will in the mean time adhere. 
This plan is to secure two changes in the 
national constitution, the first making slavery 
for ever illegal, and abolishing distinctions of 
colour, the second declaring the Union a 
Republic one and indivisible. In every State 
as it is subdued by the troops a convention 
will be called to insert unconditional freedom 
to all men among the clauses of the State 
constitution, and then the Confiscation Act 
will be worked so as to allow of the subdi- 
vision of the larger plantations among the 
poor whites and coloured men. Society will 
thus, he believes, be revolutionized from the 
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powder by a strong man who holds that the 
popular will is the ultimate Constitution, and 
who, with his Red tendencies and over frank 

ersonal ways, is sure to have at his back the 
irfesistible physical power of the mass. The 
terrible crime of Wilkes Booth will work a 
terrible retribution upon that system of so- 
ciety for which, as appears from his recently - 
published letter, it was perpetrated. For 
the rest, it appears that Mr. Johnson, while 
likely to be Teaghtily American in his for- 
eign policy, has, like Mr. Lincoln, at heart a 
liking for England, his strong speech to Sir 
F. Bruce, in which he declared the amity of 
the two countries essential to civilization, 
being little more than a repetition of his 
speech of January, when stil only Gover- 
nor of Tennessee. He then made an admis- 
sion not frequent with American politicians, 
that the British Government was in its es- 
sence popular, “ that the fresh infusion of 
popular ideas kept it continually vigorous 
and flourishing. So long .as the popular 
voice was heard, and the popular influence 
felt in her councils, so long would England 
continue to bepotent and respected among 
the nations.” His tone was full of friend- 
liness, as full as the really remarkable say- 
ing in which, addressing Sir Frederick 
Bruce, he recognized the States-men and 
the Canadians as branches of the same 
“ American people,” though swayed by two 
Governments, who in their joint responsi- 
bility ought to find a reason for an cubaiag 
peace. 

We have carefully avoided in drawing up 
this sketch the expression of any convictions 
as to the merits of the policy now most prob- 
able. Our object has been simply to show 
that the Union, with that bewildering good 
fortune which seems to triumph over obsta- 
cles deliberately placed in the path of a 
sound choice, has gained in this “ accident 
of an accident” a President who is compe- 
tent not only to rule, but to rule in revolu- 
tionary times. Weare, however, bound to add 
that we hold the Jackson form of democracy 
to be one of the most dangerous forms that 











foundation, and, as he himself says in one 
place to which we have lost our reference, a 
middle class will be created which can have | 
no interest save in freedom of labour. Sla- 
very in fact instead of dying easily, as it’ 
might under Mr. Lincoln, will be stamped into 
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spirit has ever assumed, tending directly to 
the canonization of the idea “ Vox populi 
vox Dei,” which is so fatal to principle, and 
that we regard executions as, even if just, 
fatally impolitic. 
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‘< At even, or at midnight, or at the cock-crowing, 
or in the morning.” 
“It —— in the evening, 
hen the work of the day is done, 
And you have time to sit in the twilight 
And watch the sinking sun, 
While the long bright day dies slowly 
Over the sea, 
And the hour grows quiet and holy 
With thoughts of me ; 
While you hear the village children 
assing along the street, 
Among those thronging footsteps 
May come the sound of my feet : 
Therefore I tell you: Watch 
: By the light of the evening star, 
When the room is growing dusky 
As the clouds afar ; 
Let the door be on the latch 
In your home, 
For it may be through the gloaming 
I will come. 


“Tt may be when the midnight 
Is heavy upon the land, 
And the black waves lying dumbly 
Along the sand ; 
When the moonless night draws close, 
And the lights are out in the house ; 
When the fires burn low and red, 
And the watch is ticking loudly 
Beside the bed: 
Though you sleep, tired out, on your couch, 
Still your heart must wake and watch 
In the dark room, 
For it may be that at midnight 
I will come. 


“‘ Tt may be at the cock-crow, 

When the night is dying slowly 
In the sky, 

And the sea looks calm and holy, 
Waiting for the dawn 
Of the golden sun 
Which draweth nigh; 

When the mists are on the valleys, shading 
The rivers chill ; 

And my morning-star is fading, fading 
Over the hill: 

Behold I say unto you: Watch; 

Let the door be on the latch 
In your home ; 

In the chill before the dawning, 

Between the night and morning, 
I may come. 

“Tt may be in the morning, 
When the sun is bright and strong, 

And the dew is glittering sharply 
Over the little lawn ; 

When the waves are laughing loudly 
Along the shore, 

And the little birds are singing sweetly 
About the door ; 

With the long day’s work before you, 
You rise up with the sun, 

And the neighbors come in to talk a little 
Of all that must be done, 

But remember that J may be the next 
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To come in at the door, 
To call you from all your busy work 
or evermhore : 
As you work your heart must watch, 
For the door is on the latch 
In your room, 
And it may be in the morning 
I will come.” 
So He passed down my cottage garden, 
y the path that leads to the sea, 
Till He came to the turn of the little road 
Where the birch and laburnum tree 
Lean over and arch the way ; 
There I saw him a moment stay, 
And turn once more to me, 
As I wept at the cottage door, 
And lift up His hands in blessing — 
Then I saw his face no more. 
And I stood still in the doorway, 
Leaning against the wall, 
Not heeding the fair white roses, 
Though I crushed them and let them fall ; 
Only looking down the pathway, 
And looking toward the sea, 
And wondering, and wondering 
When He would come back for me; 
Till I was aware ofan Angel ~ 
Who was going swiftly by, 
With the gladness of one who goeth 
In the light of God Most High. 


He passed the end of the cottage 
Toward the garden gate — 
( I suppose he was come down 
At the setting of the sun 
To comfort some one in the village 
Whose dwelling was desolate )— 
And he paused before the door 
Beside my place, 
And the likeness of a smile 
Was on his face : 
“Weep not,” he said, ‘for unto you is given 
To watch for the coming of His feet 
Who is the glory of our blessed heaven ; 
The work and watching will be very 
sweet, 
Even in an earthly home : 
And in such an hour as you think not 
He will come.” . 
SoIam watching quietly 
me day. 
Whenever the sun shines brightly, 
Iriseandsay: 
“Surely it is the shining of His face!” 
And look unto the gates of His high place 
Beyond the sea ; 
For I know He is coming shortly 
To summon me. 
And when a shadow falls across the window 
Of my room, 
Where I am working my appointed task, 
I lift my head to watch the door and ask 
If he is come; 
And the Angel answers sweetly 
In my home: 
“Only a few more shadows, 
And He will come.” 


: 





— The Changed Cross. 
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